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Two outstanding characteristics of the American Nation during 
the century and a half since the establishment of its independence 
have been the increase of population and the migration of the 
people. Prior to the Civil War population doubled every quarter 
century and the major feature in the Nation’s history was the 
migration to the West (Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4). After the Civil 


Fic. 1.—In 1790 agricultural settle- 
ment was almost confined to the 
Atlantic slope from southern 
Maine to eastern Georgia. But 
west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains settlement was expanding in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, in the 
Bluegrass Basin of Kentucky, and 
in north-central Tennessee. The 
newly born nation was preparing ern 
for one of the most stupendous TERESORS 
achievements in the history of the 
world—the clearing of 300,000,- 
000 acres of virgin forest, nearly 

? " Each dot represents 
all of which was accomplished 25,000 Acres 
during the nineteenth century. 


For the first 50 years of this cen- ¢ 





IMPROVED LAND 
ESTIMATED ACREAGE 1790 





tury settlement was practically Meme me ret enabled in 1190 


confined to the forested lands. 








*Presidential address delivered before the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, Washington, D. C., December, 1932; revised, April, 1933. 
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Fic. 2.—By 1850 agricultural settlement had advanced into southern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and, after some hesitation, was spreading onto the prairies of 
Illinois and eastern Iowa. It had also moved up the forested Missouri River 
Valley as far as Kansas City and was spreading onto the prairies to the 
north and the southwest. The valleys of Arkansas were, likewise, being 
occupied, and English speaking settlers were advancing into Texas (after 
the Mexican War). A number of courageous pioneers had settled in the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon, the Mormons were just learning how to 
irrigate desert land in Utah, and a few “Forty Niners” were plowing the 
soil instead of mining the gravels in California. The improved land of the 
nation totaled about 113,000,000 acres. The acreage was about five-fold 
that in 1790. 


War the conquest of the continent continued, but migration turned 
more and more toward the cities, until by the close of the World 
War migration to the West, except to Pacific Coast cities, had 
practically ceased (Figs. 5 and 6). The increase of population 
shifted meanwhile from a geometric rate to an arithmetic rate of 
roughly 15,000,000 each decade (ranging from 11,597,000 be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 to 17,064,000 between January 1, 1920, 
and April 1, 1930). During the World War and for a decade 
afterward migration to the cities was greater than ever before, 
amounting to about 5,000,000 net during the decade 1920-1930. 
Nearly all of these migrants came from the farms and about 
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Fic. 3.—By 1900 the waves of population were beating against the barriers of 
aridity all along the shoreline of settlement from western North Dakota to 
west-central Texas. Only Indian Territory remained unoccupied. During 
the preceding 50 years the Corn Belt had become the agricultural heart of 
the nation, while irrigation and dry-farming had expanded the area of crop 
land, particularly in the Pacific Coast States. The improved land of the 
nation now totaled 414,500,000 acres. This was nearly fourfold the acreage 
of half century earlier. 


1,300,000 more moved from farms to rural nonfarm territory 
(villages mostly). This migration from farms was greater than 
the natural increase of the farm population, and, as a consequence, 
the number of people on farms declined more than a million. 
Eighty-six per cent of the Nation’s increase of population between 
1920 and 1930 was urban. 

A rapid decline in the national birthrate set in after 1921; while, 
owing to legislative acts and executive orders, immigration like- 
wise declined after 1923. The number of births decreased from 
about 2,950,000 in 1921 (the peak year) to about 2,450,000 in 
1931*; while the net inflow of immigrants, which averaged several 

1These are the estimates of Whelpton, (P. K.) and Thompson, (Warren H.) 
in “Population,” American Journal of Sociology, May 1933, pp. 826. These 
statisticians have allowed for incomplete reporting of births and deaths, and 
have also estimated the births and deaths in the few states not in the registra- 
tion area. Their figures, which are almost universally accepted by students of 
vital statistics, are as follows: 
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hundred thousand a year both before and after the War (reaching 
as high as 739,000 during 1923), changed to a net outflow of 
more than 100,000 in 1931 and again in 1932. The number of 
deaths in the Nation has increased slightly during the decade, not 
because of a higher deathrate but because there are more old 


POPULATION AND ITS INCREASE, UNITED STATES, 1910-1932 
(All figures are in thousands) 


Population 
Population Natural Net immi- Growtht 
Year Jan. 1 Births Deaths increase gration* Number Percent 
1910 91,417 2,542 1,424 1,055 636 1,691 1.9 
1911 93,108 2,588 1,369 1,156 213 1,369 Ls 
1912 94,477 2,633 1,361 1,208 535 1,743 1.9 
1913 96,220 2,674 1,402 1,207 892 2,099 22 
1914 98,319 2,781 1,378 1,337 228 1,565 1.6 
1915 99,884 2,800 1,389 1,344 ss 1,399 1.4 
1916 101,283 2,816 1,459 1,289 260 1,550 1.6 
1917 102,833 2,821 1,501 1,250 - 1,254 ‘2 
1918 104,087 2,834 1,934 824 —217 607 0.6 
1919 104,694 2,636 1,394 1,178 —l1 1,167 = 
1920 105,861+ 2,848 1,433 1,389 445 1,834 1.8 
1921 107,695 2,950 1,294 1,625 229 1,854 1.8 
1922 109,549 2,781 1,331 1,423 274 1,698 1.6 
1923 111,247 2,809 1,403 1,380 739 2,119 1.9 
1924 113,366 2,875 1,367 1,481 313 1,794 1.6 
1925 115,160 2,813 1,406 1,380 245 1,625 1.4 
1926 116,785 2,750 1,476 1,250 352 1,602 1.4 
1927 118,387 2,715 1,397 1,293 243 1,536 i 
1928 119,923 2,612 1,490 1,080 246 1,326 1.1 
1929 121,249 2,527 1,494 993 252 1,245 1.0 
1930 122,494 2,569 1,439 1,108 96 1,204: 1.0 
1931 123,698 2,443 1,424 999 —127 872 0.7 
1932 124,570 2,378§ 1,361§ 998§ —165 833§ 0.7 


1933  125,403§ 


*Arrivals of citizens and aliens minus departures, for continental United 
States (excluding Alaska) in so far as possible. 


+Births and net immigration are decreased and deaths increased by 1.6% from 
1910-19 and 0.6% for 1920-32 in order to make population growth calculated 
from these series agree with intercensal growth. 


tIn 1920 the census population is increased by 150,000 to allow for under- 
enumeration of Negroes. 


§Preliminary. 
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people to die. As a result of fewer births, the cessation of immi- 
gration, and more deaths, the annual increase of the nation’s popu- 
lation has declined from an average of nearly 1,900,000 a year 
during the years 1920-1923 to less than 900,000 a year in 1931 
and 1932 (Fig. 7). 


RECENT REVERSAL IN DIRECTION OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 


A new factor, which, if it persists, will exert a great influence 
upon the future of the Nation, has now been added to the factors 
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Fic. 4.—The conquest of the arid and semi-arid lands continued into the twentieth 
century. The irrigated acreage in the West increased from 7,518,000 acres 
in 1899 to 18,380,000 acres in 1919, while dry-land crops increased from 
about 14,000,000 acres to about 43,000,000 acres, including crop failure. 
Most of this increase in dry-farming occurred in the Great Plains region. 
On the other hand, a decrease in improved land was taking place in the 
Northeastern states and locally in the South Atlantic and Central states. 
The improved land of the nation in 1920 exceeded 500,000,000 acres. The 
net increase had been nearly 90,000,000 acres during the preceding two 
decades. The period of areal expansion of agriculture, however, was now 
practically over. The young people not needed on the farms were migrating 
to the cities instead of to the frontier. The continent had been settled, and 
the process of resettlement was beginning. (The larger irrigated districts 
shown in the West contain much unirrigated land, hence the extent of the 
improved land in these arid and semi-arid regions is somewhat exaggerated). 
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Fic. 5.—Few new farms were established between 1920 and 1930. Most of 
the increase occurred in the central and western Cotton Belt, particularly in 
the Mississippi river bottoms, where rapid progress had been made in drain- 
ing the land, and in western Texas, where drought enduring varieties of 
cotton and sorghums, and use of machinery, had permitted a rapid increase 
of crop acreage. In the northern and central Great Plains, despite a great 
increase in crop acreage (see figure 21), there was only a slight increase in 
number of farms. In the Far West the acreage of irrigated land remained 
almost unchanged. 


of declining population growth and cessation of immigration from 
foreign lands. The great depression, with extensive unemploy- 
ment, has reversed the direction of rural-urban migration. As 
compared with a migration from farms averaging 1,944,000 a 
year during the decade 1920-1929, with a return movement to 
farms averaging 1,314,000, according to the estimates of Dr. 
Galpin and Dr. Manny, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, it appears that in 1930, the 
first year of the current depression, the movement from and to 
farms almost balanced, that in 1931 there was a net migration 
to farms of over 200,000, and in 1932 a net migration to farms 
of over half a million.’ 


2U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, “More People on Farms than Ever Before,” 
press release, April 20, 1933. 











Ree ND 
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UNITED STATES NET DECREASE 160,000 FARMS 
OR 2.5 PER CENT 
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Fic. 6.—The decrease in number of farms was notable in South Carolina and 
Georgia, where much land went out of use for farming. A less severe 
decrease was quite general in the New England, the Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central states. There was a trend toward consolidation of 
farms in the eastern Corn Belt and in the northern Plains. This trend 
was aided in Montana by several dry years, which forced many recent 
homesteaders to leave their farms. The decrease in number of farms during 
the decade was greater than the increase, the net decrease for the United 


States being 160,000, or 2.5%. 


Adding this gain by migration to the 468,000 estimated excess 
of births over deaths on farms in 1932, there is indicated a gain 
in farm population of 1,000,000 during that year. After remain- 
ing almost stationary for 30 years, the excess of births over deaths 
having been balanced by migration to the cities and villages, it 
now appears that the farm population has suddenly risen to the 
highest point in the Nation’s history. A rapidly increasing farm 
population and a slowly increasing domestic consumption of farm 
products is almost certain to result in a decreasing production per 
agricultural worker, provided exports do not increase notably. 
This would reverse an upward trend that has endured more than 
a century. 

Such a reversal in the direction of internal migration would 
have consequences so far-reaching, in urban as well as in rural 
affairs, that it seems worth while to consider, necessarily very 
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POPULATION INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES, (921-193! 


HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS 





1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 
“ESTMAATED : BIRTHS LESS DEATHS 1,006,000, EMIGRATION 123,000, MAKING NET INCREASE 883,000 
US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 
Fic. 7.—Ten years ago the population of the United States was increasing 
nearly 2,000,000 a year. Now the increase is less than 1,000,000. A sta- 
tionary population is approaching rapidly, but it appears to be 20 years off 
or longer. The uncertainties in the situation are: (1) whether restrictions 
on immigration will be relaxed, (2) how long the downward trend in the 
birthrate will continue, and (3) how much the average span of life can be 
lengthened. (Data provided by Thompson and Whelpton, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio. ) 


briefly, first, the major movements of population since the World 
War; secondly, some of the results of these movements; and, 
thirdly, the probable consequences of (a) a resumption of the 
migration from the farms to the cities, (b) a cessation of this 
migration, with, perhaps, a slight migration from the cities to 
the farms, and (c) a future migration from both the cities and 
the farms to the villages, the migration from the cities being 
mostly suburban in character. These population movements and 
their consequences will be considered not only for the United 
States as a whole but also regionally, and these regional aspects 
of the subject I offer as an excuse for presenting a discussion prin- 
cipally economic and sociological in character before an audience 
of geographers. May I also explain that I am interested in this 
subject primarily from the standpoint of developing a land utiliza- 
tion policy that will promote the permanent national welfare. 
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I. THE ROAD FROM YESTERDAY 


The American Nation has sprung out of the soil. Less than a 
century ago about three-fourths of the people lived on farms; 
now the proportion is only one-fourth. But many of those who 
now live in the cities were born and reared in a rural environ- 
ment. The urban civilization of the United States, with its mag- 
nificent capitalistic system of production, has grown out of a rural 
civilization having a family system of production, and has derived 
from this rural system no small part of its sustenance. That 
“rugged individualism” in economic life which has recently been 
named the “American System” is largely the outgrowth of the 
democratic rural family system, which, in turn, has developed 
under the influence of free land and frontier life. 


The Migration to the Cities ——The migration to the cities has 
come from two sources, (1) from rural territory in the United 
States and (2) from foreign lands, principally from Europe. But 
most of the migration from Europe, as from rural territory in the 
United States, has been from farms. This vast migration from 
the farms was made possible by the progress of science and inven- 
tion. In the United States during the past century agricultural 
production per worker has increased fully two-and-a-half fold, pos- 
sibly threefold. The proportion of the population dependent upon 
agriculture has decreased from about three-fourths to one-fourth, 
while the proportion dependent upon manufacturing, commerce, 
transportation, and other urban pursuits has increased accordingly. 
In wheat production the increase per worker has been probably 
tenfold or more. The increase has been especially rapid in recent 
years. During the ten years between 1919 (average 1917-1921) 
and 1929 (average 1927-1931) average production per work year 
increased nearly 25%. This is as great an increase as that during 
the previous 20 years.* There were only a few more workers in 
agriculture in 1929 than in 1899, yet production increased about 
50%. The farm population has been almost stationary for a third 
of a century. The young people who could not find as profitable 
employment on the farm as they thought awaited them in the 


SHowever, about half of this increase was owing to the substitution of gaso- 
line for horse and mule feed, which feed was used to increase the production 
of meat and milk. 
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cities—represented roughly by the excess of births over deaths— 
left the farms.‘ 

The magnitude of this migration from the farms can be esti- 
mated with confidence only for the decade 1920-1930, but it is 
possible to estimate roughly the net migration from rural terri- 
tory, which includes both rural farm and rural nonfarm (mostly 
village) population, since 1890. The net migration from rural 
to urban territory during the decade 1890-1900 was, apparently, 
about 2,500,000; during the next decade, 1900-1910, it was about 
3,500,000; and from 1910 to 1920, which included the World 
War years, it was probably 5,000,000. During the last decade, 
1920-1930, it was also about 5,000,000. But the net migration 
from farms during this decade was over 6,000,000, more than a 
million, apparently, moving from farms (directly or indirectly) 
into rural nonfarm territory during the decade. 

Whereas the farm population decreased 1,200,000 during the 
decade, which is nearly 4%, the rural nonfarm population, prin- 
cipally people living in villages and suburbs of under 2,500 popu- 
lation, increased 3,600,000, which is 18%, and the urban popula- 
tion increased about 14,650,000, which is 27%. Of the 14,650,- 
000 increase in the cities during the decade about 5,000,000 were 
migrants from farms directly, or indirectly from rural nonfarm 
territory, and 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 were immigrants from 
abroad, the remaining 6,000,000, more or less, being excess of 
births over deaths. 

It will be noted that the cities produced during the decade only 
about 40% of the new supply of workers in their factories, stores 
and offices. More than half were provided, almost without cost 
to the cities for rearing and education, by the farms and villages 
in the United States and by foreign lands. 

Sources of Migrants from Farms.—The regional origin of the 
migration from the farms is significant. About 60% of the migra- 
tion during the decade 1920-1930 was from the South, that is, 


‘It is the net migration which approximates this excess of births over deaths 
in the farm population. During the decade 1920-1929 for every three persons 
who left farms about two persons arrived on farms, apparently. 

5These figures are preliminary, and are subject to correction when Census 
data on age of the rural population by sex in 1890, 1900, and 1910, now being 
compiled, become available. The method used is explained in the caption of 
Figure 8. 

*The period covers 10 years and 3 months. 
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Total net migration 
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Fic. 8.—About 60% of the net migration from the farms during the decade 
1920-1930 was from the South. Negroes constituted one-third of this 
migration from Southern farms. A majority of these migrants were between 
15 and 30 years of age. The birthrate is high among Southern rural 
people, and economic opportunity is less than in the North. If it costs 
only $1,500 in the South to rear and educate a child to the age of fifteen 
($100 a year and no allowance for interest), these 3,700,000 migrants from 

farms in the Southern states represent a contribution including that involved 
in the settlement of the estates, of roughly $6,500,000,000 made during 
the decade by the farm population of the South to other parts of the Nation, 
mostly to the cities. Map from “Recent Social Trends,” (Vol. I, p. 111), 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. Children born during 
the decade, 1920-1930, and leaving farms with their parents, are not 
included in the estimates given in the map above. 


from the states south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and includ- 
ing Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas (Fig. 8). Negroes 
constituted one-third of this migration from the South. More than 
half the migrants from Georgia were negroes. The North, that 
is, the states from Maine and Maryland to North Dakota and 
Kansas, contributed about 36% of the net migration from farms, 
and the eleven Western states only 4%. The migration in the 
Northern states during the decade bears a remarkably uniform 
ratio to the farm population in 1920, the ratio ranging between 
14% (in New York) and 19% (in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
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Fic. 9.—Relative to the farm population in 1920 migration from the farms was, 
likewise, heavy in much of the South, rising to 30% in Georgia and South 
Carolina. It was even higher in Utah. In the border states of the Old 
South, it varied from 20 to 25%, while in Arkansas and Oklahoma it was 
almost 20%. In the North the range was from 12% in South Dakota 
to nearly 20% in Missouri and Illinois, except that in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island there was a net migration to farms. In the Far West the 
ratio of migration to population varied primarily with the religious influence 
and the birth rate. In Oregon and Washington, where the birth rate is 
very low, the ratio was only 5 and 3.5%, respectively, and in California, 
there was a net migration to farms. 


and Missouri), except that in South Dakota, where agricultural 
expansion occurred, the ratio was only 12% (Fig. 9). As com- 
pared with a ratio of 17% in the North, and of only 10% in 
the Far Western states, the ratio of migration to farm population 
was 22% in the South. In Georgia it was 33%.’ In Utah it was 
34%, and in Idaho, Montana, and New Mexico also, states having 
large farm families, it was as high as in many Southern states. 
Much of the migration from these Rocky Mountain states was to 
the Pacific Coast states, where migration from farms was small, 
in fact, in California there was a notable net movement to farms. 


7It should not be understood that the loss of farm population from Georgia 
during the decade was one-third. Instead, owing to the excess of births over 
deaths, the actual decline was only 16%. 
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In Massachusetts and Rhode Island, also, the migration to farms 
exceeded the migration from farms during the decade. 

Factors Promoting Migration from the Farms.—The principal 
factors underlying these geographic differences in the magnitude 
of the migration from the farms appear to be (1) the rate of 
natural increase of the population, particularly the birthrate, which 
varies far more widely than the deathrate, (2) technical progress, 
particularly as it affects production per worker in agriculture and 
the acreage he can farm, (3) depletion of soil fertility, particu- 
larly by erosion, (4) devastation of crops and livestock by pests 
and diseases, and (5) opportunity in and proximity to industrial 
or other urbanized areas. The first four of these factors tend 
to push the young men and women off the farms, while the fifth 
factor tends to pull them toward the city. 

1. The Natural Increase Factor.—It is necessary to measure 
the birthrate in rural areas by the ratio of children to women of 
childbearing age, since the rural and urban birthrates as given by 
the Bureau of the Census are misleading, many mothers from 
farms and villages going to city hospitals for childbirth, with the 
result that such births are reported as urban. Deaths of rural 
people in city hospitals similarly tend to deflate the rural and 
inflate the urban deathrates. The ratio of children to women of 
childbearing age has the further advantage of eliminating in large 
measure the influence of an abnormal age distribution of the popu- 
lation, such as an unusual number of old people, as in some villages 
and small towns, or of young people, as in rapidly growing indus- 
trial districts. Finally, this ratio of children to women of child- 
bearing age, being based on the Census enumeration, provides, 
probably, more comparable data than the reports of births, which 
vary considerably in completeness from state to state, and in some 
states between rural and urban communities. 

In Figure 10, the number of children under 5 years of age per 
1,000 women 15 to 45 years of age in 1920 is shown for each 
state, the bottom line giving the figures for the farm population, 
the next line above for the rural nonfarm population, the third 
line from the bottom for towns and cities of 2,500 to 100,000 
population, and the top line for cities of over 100,000 population. 
Figure 11 provides similar ratios for 1930, and Figure 12 the 
percentage change during the decade. 

It will be noted in Figure 10 that the largest ratio of children 
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Fic. 10.—In 1920 there were almost enough children in the large cities to main- 


but in the small cities and among rural 
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Fic. 11—The much smaller number of children under 5 years old per thousand 
women 15 to 44 years of age in the cities than in the country, and especially 
on the farm, is shown by the map to be almost universal. It will be noted 
also that in only one state, Utah, are there enough children in cities of 
100,000 population and over to maintain a stationary population, and that 
all of the large cities average over 20% deficit. In the farm population, 
on the other hand, there is still almost 50% surplus. The ratio of children 
to women 15 to 44 years of age is notably high in the rural population of 
the South and of the Rocky Mountain states. 
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Fic. 12.—The decline in number of children under 5 years old per 1,000 women 
of childbearing age has been greatest in northern cities, but the rapidity 
of this decline is owing largely to the much fewer births in foreign-born 
families and those of foreign parentage. The average decline for all cities 
of 100,000 population and over is 19%, whereas among the rural popula- 
tion it is only 11%. But in the native white population the decline was 
about as rapid in the rural population as in the urban. However, being 
more recent, the ratio is still about twice as high in the farm population 
as in the population living in large cities. 
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to women of childbearing age in the farm population in 1920 was 
in the Southern states, the Great Plains states, and the Rocky 
Mountain states, and the smallest was in southern New England 
and the Pacific Coast states. These are the same regions as those 
from which migration was high and low, respectively, (see Figure 
9), except that migration from farms in the Great Plains states 
was no higher relative to the farm population than it was in the 
states to the east having a less fertile farm population. In por- 
tions of the Great Plains states agriculture was expanding. 
There were over 700 children under 5 years old per 1,000 
women 15 to 45 years old in North Carolina, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Utah in 1920, whereas only about 385 children 
were needed to maintain population stationary. In 1930, although 
the ratios had diminished notably (see Figure 11), there were 
over 600 children under 5 years old per 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age in North Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, whereas only 
about 370 were necessary to maintain population stationary.* Obvi- 
ously such a surplus of children in areas where agriculture is not 
expanding will tend to result in migration. Not only in much of 


the South, but also in the Rocky Mountain states, notably Utah, 
this was the case, for here the lack of available water for expan- 
sion of irrigation at a cost justified by returns limits the cultivable 
area. Some subdivision of farms took place despite the oppor- 
tunities afforded the young people by the cities of California and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


2. The Technical Progress Factor—The influence of technical 
progress upon migration from the farms during the decade was 
mostly indirect. The mechanization of agriculture and increase 
in size of farms was greatest in the Great Plains region, where 
migration was no greater than in many other states. Mechan- 
ization on the semi-arid portions of the Plains increased the area 


8An increase in the expectation of life during the decade reduced the ratio 
necessary to keep population stationary. 

°The irrigated area in the Rocky Mountain states decreased from about 
11,100,000 acres in 1920 to about 10,800,000 acres in 1930, despite the fact 
that there were over 3,000,000 acres of land in 1920, and nearly 3,000,000 acres 
in 1930, for which water was available but was not used. The limitation is, 
apparently, primarily economic. The number of irrigated farms increased from 
111,508 in 1920 to 125,191 in 1930, which suggests increasing pressure of 
population. 
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of grain—and in the southern portion cotton also—which a man 
could handle, and thereby reduced costs, which, in turn, permitted 
a great expansion of agriculture despite low prices(Fig. 21). The 
smaller farms of the Southeastern states could not compete very 
well with the Great Plains farms in the production of cotton, nor 
could the somewhat larger farms of the Central Eastern states 
compete well in the production of wheat. There were other fac- 
tors also, which will be noted later. 

The small production per worker in agriculture in the South- 
eastern states, owing largely to lack of technical progress, par- 
ticularly in the picking of cotton, is shown in Figure 13. Cotton 
is picked by hand mostly in Oklahoma and Texas, but the labor 
is largely transient, the farms are larger than in the states to 
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Fic. 13.—In the Southeastern states, where the value of farm products per 
worker was low ($900 to $1,200 on the average during 1924-1928) the ratio 
of migration to farm population was high (above the national average), 
except in Florida, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where agri- 
cultural expansion was occurring. In the Western Corn Belt and the 
Spring Wheat Region, where the value of farm products per worker was 
high, the ratio of migration to farm population was below the national 
average, except in Illinois and Montana. In the latter state drought had 
driven many farmers from their newly homesteaded farms. In general, 
poverty appears to be associated with heavy migration from farms, doubt- 
less in part because it is also frequently associated with a high birthrate. 
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the east, and the production per farmer is greater. It is inter- 
esting to compare the low average production per farmer and farm 
laborer in the Southeastern states with the migration from farms 
shown in Figures 8 and 9. High wages in the cities, in the South 
as well as the North, naturally proved attractive to many young 
people on southern farms. 

In the Northeastern states the rapid growth of urban popula- 
tion and the difficulties of transportation gave some protection to 
the local farmers from western competition by providing a market 
for such perishable products as milk and eggs and, to a less extent, 
of fresh vegetables. Improvements in animal husbandry, par- 
ticularly progress in cow and hen testing, and advances in knowl- 
edge of feeds and feeding, which resulted in a notable increase 
in production of milk, meat and eggs per unit of feed consumed, 
also aided the farmers of the Northeastern states in competing 
with the farmers of the West. 


3. Depletion of Soil Fertility—The soils in certain parts of 
the United States are being depleted of their fertility by crop 
removal, leaching, and erosion; indeed, erosion has in some areas 
almost completely removed the surface soil. The loss of soil fer- 
tility by crosion has been much greater and more concentrated 
than the loss by crop removal and leaching, and it has, apparently, 
exerted a greater influence on migration. Erosion has been most 
severe in the South, owing in part to the fact that the two dom- 
inant crops, cotton and corn, are intertilled, which results not only 
in exposure of the soil to the rain and wind during most of the 
season, but also in lowering the organic matter in the soil, and 
organic matter is very important in retarding erosion (Fig. 14). 
In addition, the rainfall is heavier in the South than in the North, 
and as the soil is not frozen nor covered with snow during most 
of the winter, erosion can occur throughout the year. 

In Oklahoma a recent survey revealed that of the 16,000,000 
acres of crop land in the state (including land which was formerly 
in crops) nearly 6,000,000 acres had reached the stage of gully- 
ing, and that about 1,400,000 acres had been abandoned largely 
because of erosion. There was a decrease of over 10,000 farms 
in south central and southeastern Oklahoma between 1920 and 
1930, and of almost as many more in north central and north- 
eastern Texas, where erosion is also becoming severe. It is the 
opinion of the experiment station workers in Oklahoma that fully 
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Fic. 14.—Upon comparing this map of erosion regions with that of decrease 
in farms (Fig. 6) and of migration from farms (Fig. 8), it will be seen 
that the heaviest migration was from the Piedmont section of Georgia 
and South Carolina, indicated by (1) on the map above. Migration was 
heavy also from the Ohio River Valley, particularly from the sections 
marked (4) and (5) in the map above. Some of the migration from 
Texas, Oklahoma, and northern Missouri may also have been induced 
by erosion losses. (Map prepared by H. H. Bennett, United States Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils.) 


two-thirds of the erosion losses in this state have occurred during 
the last ten years. In the Piedmont of Georgia and the Carolinas 
erosion has been in progress for a much longer period. Dr. Ben- 
nett, of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, states that “probably 
not less than 60% of the upland . . . has lost from 4 to 18 inches 
of its soil and subsoil . . . (and) many of the gullies have cut 
down to bed rock.’’”® In the Georgia and South Carolina portions 
of the Piedmont area depletion of soil fertility, in association with 
the advance of the boll-weevil and other factors, has exerted a 
devastating effect. The number of farms in the area decreased 
50,000 between 1920 and 1930 (Fig. 6). In some counties nearly 
half the farm population migrated to the cities or other parts 
of the nation. Undoubtedly erosion was a factor also in inducing 


~ 10Bennett, H. H., in “Documentary Material for the Inter-American Con- 
ference in Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry,” Oct. 1930, p. 81. 
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migration in much of North Carolina and Virginia, in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, and even in parts of Missouri and 
southern Iowa. 

In the North, crop removal and leaching have reduced the fer- 
tility of millions of acres, particularly of land that has produced 
timothy hay for shipment to city markets. Reduction in soil fer- 
tility doubtless has been a factor in promoting migration in the 
Northeastern states particularly. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of dairying and egg production, and the importation of large 
quantities of mill feed, grain, and hay from the West for the 
cows and chickens, has doubtless resulted in improving the soil on 
many dairy and poultry farms. A vast transfer of the elements 
of soil fertility from the wheat regions and the Corn Belt to the 
dairy farms of the Northeastern states is in progress. The result 
of migration in this northeastern region has been to concentrate 
the farm population on the more fertile, more level, or more favor- 
ably located lands with reference to markets; but, of course, most 
of the people from the hills and areas of stony or poor soils have 
gone to the cities rather than to other farms. 

4. Devastation by Pests and Diseases—Not only the boll-weevil 
but also the difficulties of controlling diseases among crops and 
animals in the South, where the winter cold is not sufficient to kill 
the ticks and various worms and nematodes that hibernate in the 
soil, has tended to retard agricultural development, and probably 
at times has induced migration. The losses assignable to these 
diseases have been less conspicuous than the devastation caused 
by the boll-weevil, but it seems not unlikely that, in the long run, 
their influence has been almost as great. 

5. Proximity to Urban Opportunity.—The influence of this 
attractive force is not clearly shown on the maps, except in Texas, 
where oil development doubtless facilitated the heavy migration 
from farms, but that it is an important factor can be scarcely 
doubted. On the other hand, the map (Fig. 9) does show that 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and California, highly urbanized 
states, there was a notable net migration to farms during the 
decade, while in New Hampshire, New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and North Carolina, Oregon and Washington, highly indus- 
trialized states, or rapidly trending in that direction, the ratio 
of migration to the farm population was much below the national 
average. This is owing principally to the establishment near the 
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cities of many small poultry, dairy, truck, and fruit farms, some 
operated by workers in urban industries, stores, and offices during 
their spare hours." This significant development will be discussed 
later. 

The Regional Changes in Population, 1920-1930.—Before we 
pass on to the consideration of some economic and social conse- 
quences of the migration from farm to city, let us note the net 
result of the various factors upon population growth in the various 
states and regions between January 1, 1920, and April 1, 1930. 
Two-thirds of the increase in total population took place in eight 
states—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois in the northeastern industrial region, Texas, where 
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Fic. 15.—About 86% of the increase in the Nation’s population between 1920 
and 1930 took place in the cities of over 2,500 population. The large cities 
are concentrated to a notable degree in the states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi River, also on the Pacific Coast. 
In these two groups of states two-thirds of the total increase of population 
took place. On the other hand, the gain in the great agricultural states 
extending from Kansas to Minnesota and Montana was very small, and 
almost wholly urban. 


‘It has been estimated by Prof. David Rozman that in Massachusetts less than 
half of these part-time and other small farms were actually included in the 
Census tabulation. 
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extensive oil development and some agricultural expansion has 
occurred, and California, which led all states in increase, both 
absolutely and relatively (Fig. 15). If southern New England, 
Indiana, and eastern Missouri in the northeastern industrial region 
be added, also North Carolina and Oklahoma, in which much 
industrial development has occurred, over three-fourths of the 
Nation’s increase of population will be covered. Considerably 
over half the increase in the Nation’s population took place east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers; and 
a sixth more in the mild winter climates of California, Florida, 
and southern Texas. 

On the other hand, the great agricultural prairie states extend- 
ing from Kansas to Montana, North Dakota and Iowa accounted 
for less than 3% of the Nation’s increase of population, and nearly 
all of this occurred in the cities. It is quite possible that progress 
in agricultural technique may result in a decrease of population 
in these states in the future. Between 1920 and 1930, however, 
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Fic. 16.—Over 69% of the increase of urban population occurred north of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi River and in 
the Pacific Coast states. Industrialization in Texas and Oklahoma (in 
part based on oil), and in the Piedmont and Southern Appalachian areas 
(cotton mills and furniture factories largely), accounted for most of the 
remaining increase of urban population. Even the urban population increased 
only slightly in the agricultural heart of the continent—Kansas to Iowa 

and Montana. 
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a decline occurred only in Montana. The trend was toward con- 
centration of the population of the nation in relatively few states, 
and these are the states, in general, where there was already the 
densest population. 

Equally significant, perhaps, is a geographic comparison of the 
urban increase of population with that of the rural nonfarm, or 
village, population. The urban increase, since it constituted 86% 
of the total increase of population, necessarily occurred mostly 
in the same states. In several states, principally in the eastern 
Corn Belt, Minnesota, Georgia, and South Carolina the urban 
increase exceeded the total increase of population, indicating a 
decline in either farm or village population, or in both (Fig. 16). 
Urban population increased in every state, except New Hampshire, 
and this reported decline in New Hampshire was owing probably 
to a change in the definition of urban population ( a change con- 


fined to New England). 
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Fic. 17.—The increase of rural nonfarm population (village and suburban 
mostly) was more equally distributed over the nation than the increase of 
urban population. About 40% took place in the states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi, and 13% in the Pacific Coast 
states; while nearly a third occurred in the states south of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi. Notable increases are shown 
also in the Southwestern states. On the other hand, a decrease is indi- 
cated in lowa and Minnesota, and the increase was little or nothing in 
the Plains states to the west. 
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The rural nonfarm, mostly village and suburban, population 
increased also in nearly every state. The increase exceeded 300,- 
000 in New York State and in California, was over 200,000 in 
Texas, and was nearly 200,000 in Massachusetts, in Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and North Carolina (Fig. 17). Much of 
this increase was outside incorporated places. The improved 
transportation facilities enabled many urban workers to live sev- 
eral miles from their work and go back and forth by automobile 
or electric railroad, while many thousand more people have estab- 
lished little business places, principally eating places and gasoline 
stations, along the main highways. Although urban population 
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Fic. 18.—The regional changes in the farm population between 1920 and 1930 
are very different from those occurring in the urban or the rural nonfarm 
populations. In the states east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers the decrease in farm population exceeded 700,000, 
while in the states to the south the net decrease was 560,000. On the other 
hand, in each Pacific Coast state there was an increase, aggregating 135,000 
in all. Increases occurred also in North Carolina, Alabama (very small), 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma (very small), South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Wyoming, and very slight, in North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Farm population increased in only about 
one-third of the states. 
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increased more rapidly than this rural nonfarm population as a 
whole, it did not increase so rapidly as the rural nonfarm popula- 
tion living outside of incorporated places. 

Turning now to the farm population, regional changes between 
1920 and 1930 are as interesting as those of village population. 
Every state in the industrial region east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers experienced a decrease, 
according to the Census, except Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
(Fig. 18). It is significant that the widespread decrease in farm 
population in the North was accompanied by an increase in the 
rural nonfarm population more than twice as great. Farm popu- 
lation decreased also in the border states of the South, i.e., the 
Virginias, Kentucky, and Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri, also, 
notably, in Georgia and South Carolina; but in the other Southern 
states, except Florida, where it was stationary, farm population 
increased despite the heavy migration from the farms, largely 
because of the high fertility of the southern farming people. In 
the Great Plains states, where grain production expanded greatly 
during the decade, farm population increased only slightly or not 
at all, except in South Dakota and Texas, where notable agricul- 
tural expansion occurred in the western portions. Farm popula- 
tion was almost stationary in North Dakota, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa and decreased in Kansas and Montana, where the use of 
combines came in most rapidly.*? In this Great Plains region the 
area in crops harvested increased nearly 20,000,000 acres between 
1919 and 1929,** according to the Census, yet owing to the progress 
in the mechanization of agriculture, the increase of farm popula- 
tion was insignificant. 

In the Rocky Mountain states farm population declined in 
Idaho, Utah, and New Mexico, despite the high birthrate in these 
states; but in the Pacific Coast states an increase occurred, notably 
in California. In the valleys of California open country and city 





12The effect of the decreasing farm population upon the social institutions is 
well illustrated in the case of Kansas schools. In 1927-1928 there were six 
schools for which a teacher had been employed by the State but for which 
there were two pupils, 68 schools having 3 pupils, and 363 schools having 5 
pupils or less enrolled. (Rept. of State School Code Commission of Kansas, 
Vol. 1, June, 1928, page 10.) 


18In Montana and the Dakotas 1919 was a very dry year and the area 
reported as crop failure was about 5,000,000 acres larger than in 1929. 
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are mingling along a broad margin. The farm houses are con- 
centrating along the highways, the increasingly intensive agricul- 
ture—now mostly fruit and vegetable production, egg production 
and dairying—permitting a large production per worker on a 
small acreage. Electric power lines extend along the highways 
and many farmers and their families have every convenience of 
modern life that the city dweller possesses. 

It is interesting to note that there are nearly as many children 
on farms per 1,000 women of childbearing age in California as 
in the Corn Belt or the Dairy Belt, and the surplus of children is 
sufficient to maintain a considerable increase of population. (Fig. 
10). Inthe large cities of California, on the other hand, the ratio 
of children to women of childbearing age is the lowest among all 
the states, with one exception (Oregon). There are only two- 
thirds enough children in the cities of California having over 
100,000 people to maintain the population of these cities station- 
ary. Apparently it is not primarily the comforts of life, but the 
urban attitudes, including the social ambitions and feeling of eco- 
nomic insecurity, that depress the birthrate. 


II. SOME RESULTS OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 


The migration from the farms to the cities, which culminated 
in the period between the World War and the present economic 
depression, has had profound consequences, not only to the farm- 
ing people but also to the city people. These consequences have 
been both economic and social. Let us consider first certain eco- 
nomic consequences: 

Migration a Contribution to Urban Wealth—tThe migrants 
from the farms to the cities and villages during the decade 1920- 
1930 were mostly young people. About a third of these were 
under 15 years of age, more than a third were 15 to 25 years 
of age, and nearly a tenth were 25 to 35 years old. The cities 
have obtained these people near the beginning of their productive 
life almost free of cost, so to speak, and most of them have not 
as yet lived long enough to be a burden in old age. Adding the 
immigrants from foreign lands to the migrants from the farms, 
it appears that the cities have had to feed, clothe, educate and 
provide with medical service only a little over 40% of the young 
people who started to work in their industries, stores, and offices 
during the decade 1920-1930. 
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The migration from the farms has also stimulated building con- 
struction and tended to increase land values in the cities, thereby 
adding to the wealth of city people. Another important reason 
for the productivity and prosperity of urban people, prior to the 
present economic depression, has been the age distribution of 
the population. As compared with rural areas, there has been 
in the cities a larger number of productive young and middle aged 
people, with fewer children and unproductive old people to support. 
But if migration from the farms and immigration from abroad 
cease for a decade or two the cities will have fewer young people 
than the rural regions and a relatively large number of old people. 

Migration a Contribution from the Farms.—The cost of the 
contribution which the farming people have made to the produc- 
tivity and prosperity of the cities, suburbs and villages is greater 
than is commonly recognized. If it costs $2,000 to $2,500 (at 
predepression prices) to rear and educate the average child on 
American farms to the age of 15, when he may be assumed to be 
self-supporting,—and $150 a year does not seem an excessive 
estimate of the cost of food, clothing, medical services, education, 
and all the incidental expenses,**—then the 6,300,000 net migra- 


14This estimate is based primarily on the tables of “Farm Returns” of owner- 
operated farms, 1922-1930 in successive issues of the Yearbook of Agriculture 
(See 1932 Yearbook, for example, pages 894-895), checked by data from vari- 
ous cost of living studies. From the item in the Yearbook tables “receipts 
less cash outlay” has been subtracted “interest paid” and “spent for farm 
improvements,” while “value (at farm) of food produced and used on the 
farm” has been added. Data on the following items are unavailable and, 
therefore, were not considered: income from work off the farm (Census data 
for 1930 indicate this averaged nearly $100 per farm), gifts and inheritances, 
accumulation of savings, changes in indebtedness and wealth, value of children’s 
labor. The cost of raising children on tenant farms was estimated at nine- 
tenths that for owner farms in the United States as a whole and at five-sixths 
in the South. In prorating farm returns to members of the family a male adult 
was given a weight of 1, female adult of 0.8, children averaging 0.4 (range 
from 0.2 for under 2 years to 0.7 for 14 years of age)—see King (W. I.) and 
Sydenstricker (E.), “A Method of Classifying Families According to Incomes 
in Studies of Disease Prevalence,” U. S. Treas. Dept. Pub. Health Reports, Vol. 
35, No. 48, pp. 2829-2846, 1920. Mr. Howard A. Turner, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, made these computations. The cost of living studies 
indicate a higher figure than the $1,660 indicated by the above method, and the 
figure $1,750 has been taken. 

The average annual current expense of education per pupil in the public 
schools of the United States was $75.44 in 1929-1930, while construction of 
new buildings and other outlays averaged $14.44, a total of nearly $90. The 
range in total expense was from $26 in Georgia to $167 in New York (U. S. 
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tion from the farms during the decade 1920-1930 represents a 
contribution of about $14,000,000,000. This is $1,400,000,000 
a year, which is almost equal to the value of the wheat crop plus 
half that of the cotton crop. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer and his wife grow old and 
die the estate is divided among the children. During the decade 
1920-1930 about one-fifth of the farmers and their wives died, 
and these estates were distributed among the children. About 
one-third of the children had moved to town, and those children 
who remained on the farm had to mortgage the farm in many 
cases in order to pay the brothers and sisters who lived in the cities 
their share of the estate.** A rough estimate indicates that between 
$3,000,000,000 asd $4,000,000,000 was drained from the farms 
to the cities and villages during the decade 1920-1930 incident to 
the settlement of estates. This is an annual movement of $300,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000, which is three to four times the annual 
value of the wool clip of the nation. 


Other Movements of Rural Wealth—Although it is not in- 
tended to draw up a balance sheet of rural-urban contributions, 
it is worthy of note, in passing, that there are great movements 
of farm wealth to the cities in addition to those incident to migra- 
tion. Interest on debt paid to persons other than farm operators 
amounted to about $7,500,000,000 during the decade 1920-1929, 
while rent paid to persons other than farm operators amounted to 


about $10,500,000,000.% These payments are of a different char- 


Dept. of Interior, Office of Education, Bul. 1931, No. 20, page 67). For the 
nine years of schooling up to age 15 this would aggregate $810. But the 
average cost for the farm child may be little more than two-thirds the national 
average, and part of this is paid, in some cases, out of state funds. Only $500 
has, therefore, been taken as the cost of public school education up to age 15 
per pupil enrolled. 


15The movement of wealth from farm to city incident to the settlement of 
farm estates was first discussed by C. J. Galpin, of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, in an address, 
“Leakage of Agricultural Wealth to Cities,” before the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, August 13, 1925. Later R. M. Rutledge described 
the process particularly in Utah, in a paper“ Relation of the Flow of Population 
to the Problem of Rural and Urban Economic Inequality,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, July, 1930. 


16See “Crops and Markets” of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Nov. 1932, 
p. 440, and July, 1927, p. 254. 
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acter from the movement of wealth incident to migration, but there 
can be little doubt that portions of these payments were for the 
use of capital that had previously been transferred to the cities 
as a consequence of migration. The total of these interest and 
rent items, it will be noted, is only a little greater than that repre- 
sented in migration, including the wealth that flowed to the cities 
in the settlement of estates. The total movement from these four 
sources appears to be about $35,000,000,000 during the decade, 
or $3,500,000,000 a year, which was about one-third of the 
average annual gross income of all farmers during the decade. 
Another third of the gross income was paid as wages, as taxes, 
excluding school taxes, and for various items, principally for fer- 
tilizer, machinery, lumber, and other materials. 

Movement of Wealth Incident to Migration Compared with 
Farmers’ Income.—Many farmers are compelled to supplement 
their income from agriculture by engaging in other work. During 
1929, perhaps an average year of the decade, 30% of the farm- 
ers of the United States worked for pay at jobs not connected 
with the farms they operated, according to the Census, and they 
averaged 100 days of such work that year. For these 190,000,000 
days of nonfarm work they were paid probably $3.00 a day, more 
or less, indicating an income from this source of about $600,000,- 
000.7 These payments for labor, averaging, perhaps, $100 per 
farmer, plus an unknown, but probably smaller, amount received 
from nonfarm investments, pensions, remittances from children in 
the cities, and other nonfarm sources, indicate an average annual 
income of farmers during the decade of about $1,000.%* This 


17The average cash expenditure for labor hired by farmers in 1929 was $2.32 
per day, according to the Census. After board is included the cost must have 
been nearly $3.00. Although much of the nonfarm labor performed, by farmers 
was in the South, where wages are low, it seems likely that the daily wage 
paid to farmers for their labor off the farm in the nation as a whole would 
average more than that which they paid to farm laborers. 


18See Gray, L. C., “Accumulation of Wealth by Farmers,” American Economic 
Review, Proceedings 1923, pp. 172-176. 

Turner, H. A., and Howell, L. J., “Condition of Farmers in a White-Farmer 
Area of the Cotton Piedmont,” U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. No. 78, 1919, p. 21. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L., and Hawthorne, H. W., “Sources and Uses of Income 
Among 300 Farm Families in Vinton, Jackson and Meigs Counties, Ohio,’ 
Mimeographed. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, May 1928, p. 2. 

Hawthorne, H. W., “Income from Farms in the Appalachian Region,” U. S 
Dept. of Agr. Yearbook, 1931, p. 314. 
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amount includes an estimate of about $400 per farm for products 
which the farm contributed to the family living—milk, eggs, meat, 
vegetables, fruit, etc. These various items are valued only at farm 
prices. It is probable that were they purchased at retail in the 
cities the cost would be nearly twice as much. 

If the net income of farmers (“farm income”) averaged $1,000 
a year (perhaps 50% more at city prices), the total for all farm- 
ers would be about $6,300,000,000. The movement of wealth 
represented in migration was, apparently, during the decade 1920- 
1929 about a fourth of this total net income. On the other hand, 
it is probable that the city-produced commodities purchased by 
farmers were lower in price than these would have been had the 
supply of labor from rural areas not been available. But as the 
farm population is only a fourth of the national total, while per 
capita income of the farm population is much below the national 
average, it is probable that three-fourths of the benefit of these 
lower prices was obtained by the nonfarm population. The cities 
have also contributed to the farm population in the form of state 
aid in support of public schools and roads, particularly in the 
poorer counties, and by taxes in support of agricultural experiment 
stations, colleges, and departments of agriculture. There have 
been the remittances from children who have gone to town and 
pensions received by farmers from governmental and other agen- 
cies. But all of this counterflow to agriculture when compared 
with the wealth that moved from farm to city is, I believe, small.’ 


Forster, G. W., “Farm Income and Taxation in North Carolina,” North 
Carolina Experiment Station Bul. 267, 1929, p. 118. 

Anderson, W. A., “Farm Family Living Among White Owners and Tenant 
Operators in Wake County, N. C.” North Carolina Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 269, 
p. 33. 

Wooton, E. O., “Settlers’ Progress in Dry-Land Farming in Eastern New 
Mexico,” U. §. Dept. of Agr. Circ. No. 4, 1927, p. 22. 


Let us assume that the people on farms raised no more children than were 
needed for farm work, and that people in the cities raised as many children 
as were needed for city work. ‘The one-fourth, more or less, of the farmer’s 
income spent during 1920-1929 in feeding, clothing and educating the children 
who migrated to the cities could have been used for a higher standard of living, 
other factors remaining equal. It is my personal opinion that one of the major 
reasons why the average value of farm dwellings was only a little over a thousand 
dollars in 1930—and why most farmers still use oil lamps and wood stoves, and 
why only one farm in twelve has a bathroom, is this movement of rural wealth 
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It will be recalled that about 60% of the migration from the 
farms to the cities during the decade 1920-1929 was from the 
South. If it costs only $1,500 to rear and educate the average 
southern farm child to the age of 15—less than half the estimated 
cost in the North and West—these 3,800,000 migrants from farms 
in the Southern states represent a contribution of roughly $5,700, 
000,000 made during the decade by the farm people of the South 
to other parts of the nation, mostly to the cities in both the North 
and the South. If the movement of wealth incident to the settle- 
ment of estates is added, the total is probably close to $7,000,- 
000,000 during the decade, $700,000,000 a year. This is more 
than half the average farm value of the cotton crop.” 

Migration Probably a National Benefit Until Recently.—The 
point may properly be raised that if the cities had not offered 
remunerative employment to the six million or more migrants from 
the farms, the rural population of the nation would have been 
increased by some such number, and that an increase of this num- 
ber of farmers and farm laborers, particularly in view of the 
decreasing exports of farm products to Europe in recent years, 
would undoubtedly have resulted in a diminishing production per 
worker and in lowering the standard of living on farms. 

But if, instead of going to the cities, these young people had 
remained on the farms and in rural villages, plying mostly the 
same trades and occupations that they pursued in the cities, util- 


to the cities. It is also a very important reason, in my opinion, why many people 
in the cities have become wealthy—they have had to bear the cost of rearing 
and educating less than half of the young people who work in the stores, offices, 
and factories, and, in addition, they have been receiving (prior to the depression) 
rent and interest payments from farmers each year ranging between $1,500,000,000 


and $2,000,000,000. 


20The farm people are poor in the South, capital is scarce and interest rates 
high, while the standard of living is low. The average value of farm dwellings 
in the South is only about $600—less than half that in the North. Only one 
farm house in 25 in the South has electric light and only one house in 30 has 
a bathroom. Of course, the soil in much of the South is poor, and many of 
the people lack education as well as capital, particularly the negro croppers 
and tenants. But this makes the burden of the $700,000,000, more or less, 
annual cost of rearing and educating the young people who moved to the cities, 
and of the subsequent settlement of estates, only the more difficult to bear. 

However, it is the opinion of persons familiar with southern conditions that 
many children, particularly those who remain on the farms after they are 15 
years old, repay their parents by their labor for the costs involved in their 
rearing and education. 
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izing inventions and improvements in methods as these became 
available, rural wealth and welfare in most of the United States 
would, I believe, have been promoted.” But it is probable that 
national wealth, as well as urban wealth, has been increased by 
migration to the cities. However, conditions are now changing, 
and I believe that the resumption of the migration from the farms 
to the cities of a magnitude approaching that during the decade 
1920-1929, will tend to diminish rapidly the strength of the nation. 

The expression of this opinion is prompted by the fact that 
there has been no net migration from the farms to the cities for 
more than two years. Moreover, owing to the unemployment 


21In New England and New York State and in localities elsewhere there are 
many beautiful farmers’ villages, most of them 100 years old or older. These 
villages are built usually around an open space called a “commons,” or along 
a broad road, and are characterized by large white houses with green shutters, 
located in spacious lawns and surrounded with graceful trees and flowering 
shrubbery. These houses were well built, for many of them are almost as 
good now as a century ago, and the architecture is excellent. There is unmis- 
takable evidence that the people who built these houses possessed wealth and 
culture, and it is clear that in most cases this wealth came out of the land. 
I have often marvelled how these rural people could have built such houses 
out of a stony hillside farm, in a day when there was almost no machinery, 
when the cows gave much less milk than they do now, and when aartificial 
fertilizers were unknown. Few farm houses have been built in New England 
or New York State in recent years, but those which have been built are generally 
small and rather mean in appearance compared with these houses built a century 
or more ago. 

If it were possible to develop such a rural civilization at a time when hand- 
labor and poor livestock were characteristic of agriculture, why is it not pos- 
sble to do so today, when the farmer has available such efficient machinery as 
the grain combine-harvester and the milking machine, has cows producing 
8,000 or 10,000 pounds of milk a year, as compared with the 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds of a century ago, and has all the panoply of modern science to aid him 
in his fight with insects and diseases? What is the thing that has made the 
farmers poor, and has finally brought distress upon the entire nation? It is, I 
believe, primarily the concentration of wealth in the cities, and in the hands of 
relatively few in the cities, with consequent restriction of the purchasing power 
of the people, both rural and urban. The wealthy have sought investment for 
their funds, and factories have been built capable of producing far more products 
than the people are able to purchase under present conditions. May I again 
state that this is merely a personal opinion. 

Other factors are called to my attention by Prof. A. B. Wolfe, of Ohio State 
University. He observes,—“They did not spend money on autos, radios, movies, 
ball games, etc. Also—they got their land cheap. They also had to have large 
houses because they had large families, when large families were an economic 
asset.” 
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situation no one can predict with assurance when this migration 
from the farms to the cities will be resumed. This damming up 
of young people on the farms is developing into a very serious 
problem that demands an early solution. It is primarily to stimu. 
late thought concerning this problem that this paper has been 
prepared. 


Migration and the Maintenance of Population.—The migration 
of young people from the farms to the cities has involved a flow 
of life, as well as of rural wealth. Many years ago Ruskin, the 
noted English author, said, “There is no wealth but life.” This 
is especially true of a nation. A nation, unlike an individual, can 
reasonably hope for and does seek to attain a permanent existence. 
China in this respect is a classic example, but at a cost that need 
not be repeated in America. It is not necessary to define an opti- 
mum population in this discussion, though I should, perhaps, note 
my opinion that such a population has not yet been reached in the 
United States. It is sufficient, at the moment, to emphasize that 
a nation to preserve its life must protect and preserve the children 
and, if conditions become unfavorable to the reproduction of the 
race, the first objective of national policy, in my opinion, should 
be to restore the favorable conditions. 

When the birthrate was high, immigration heavy, and popula- 
tion increasing rapidly, the flow of young people from the farms 
to the cities, where these young people would have fewer chil- 
dren than on the farms, could be neglected from the standpoint 
of preservation of the nation. Never, probably, has the popula- 
tion of a nation grown like that of the United States prior to 
the World War, indeed, as late as 1923, and the danger seemed 
to be of an ultimate pressure of popuation on the food supply, 
such as exists in Japan, China, and India. Until recently the 
curve of population growth in the United States possessed a 
steadiness and freedom from fluctuation which placed it almost 
in a class with the physical phenomena, such as the movement of 
the earth around the sun and the progress of the seasons (Fig. 
19). This continuous increase in population gave support to the 
rise in land values, both rural and urban, up to the time of the 
World War, and of urban land values for a decade afterward, 
also to issues of stocks and bonds of corporations and securities 
of various sorts, because of confidence in a continuously increasing 
demand for the commodities these corporations produced. Under- 
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Fic. 19.—The population of the United States has increased with extraordinary 
regularity during the past century. But the slowly declining birthrate, sup- 
plemented by the cessation of immigration during the World War, sug- 
gested a change in trend; and Pearl and Reed, applying the formula of the 
logistic curve, forecasted the future trend in 1921 as shown in the top 
line of the graph. But in 1922 a much more rapid and persistent decline 
in births set in; and after 1923 there were increasing restrictions on immi- 
gration. The prospect now is for a future populaton lying between Thomp- 
son and Whelpton’s low and medium estimates. 
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lying the economic optimism of the first thirty years of the Twen- 
tieth Century was a belief in the continued increase of popula- 
tion, with consequent need for expansion of the agricultural area 
and industrial development. Even if grasslands were plowed up 
in the Great Plains region and seeded to wheat before the wheat 
was needed and irrigation projects were developed before an 
adequate market existed for the products, the loss was accepted 
as transitory, for the increase in the nation’s population would 
soon require the surplus. For fifty years the Census has shown 
an increase of population in the United States each decade a 
half greater than the total population of Canada.” 

But the decline in the birthrate during the past decade has been 
so rapid, and the advances in agricultural technique so great, that 
already the problems that perplex us are those arising from a 
persistent agricultural surplus, while if migration from farm to 
city is resumed, the danger looms ahead of a declining national 
population, which, if persistent, will have serious economic and 
social consequences. The birthrate has now fallen so low that 
it can fall no lower without inducing a declining population (in 
the absence of immigration) a few decades hence, when the young 
and middle-aged people of today, the heritage of a higher birth- 


22Mr. John R. Arnold in a significant article entitled “Falling Population 
Growth and Consumption Indicate Lower Profits,” in the Annalist for Friday, 
March 31, 1933, states his conclusions as follows: “Now let us sum up. In 
the midst of an obstinate depression we are facing the sharpest recorded drop 
in the ten-year increase of our population. We complain of the current lack 
of business confidence, and we find that a rapid growth of population has in 
the past bolstered confidence in good times and in bad. We have reason to 
think that this depression, if not yet the longest, is the most acute ever known, 
and we find that formerly the rapid increase in the number of inhabitants tended 
to cushion us against such effects. We are dismayed at the unusable producing 
capacity of our industries, and we discover that the relatively quick absorption 
of such excess in the past has been due largely to a rapid expansion of popula- 
tion, which we cannot now count on. We talked of profitless prosperity, and 
we find reason to think that this same population growth was a major factor 
in our past high average profit rate. 

“We have prided ourselves on the way in which we have met crises. But 
traditionally, we have met them with audacity or with endurance; and here is 
a crisis for which we need not so much those qualities as willingness to re-examine 
our experience in the light of new knowledge. The consequences of the long 
and now accelerating decline in our rate of population growth are surely among 
the things that make such re-examination most essential.” 
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rate and heavier immigration in the past, grow old and begin 
to die.” 

Differences in the Birthrate, Urban and Rural, by States —The 
decline in the birthrate started earlier and has been more rapid 
in the cities than among the rural people. In the large cities 
(those having over 100,000 population) the census revealed in 
1920 almost enough children under 5 years of age in relation to 
women 15 to 44 years of age (childbearing age) to maintain a 
stationary population without accessions from outside. In 1930 
there was a 20 to 25% deficit of children (Fig. 20). In the 
smaller cities there was a slight surplus of children in 1920 above 
the number required to maintain a stationary population. In 
1930 there was, on the average, an 8% deficit. On the other 
hand, in the rural nonfarm, mostly village, population, there was 
still a surplus of children in 1930 nearly 30% larger than that 
necessary to maintain a stationary population, and in the rural 


28Of course, if the number of births in the nation continues to decline at the 
present rate of about 60,000 a year (average decline 1925-1932) for even a few 
years longer, cessation of migration from farm to city could not prevent a 
declining population. Indeed, there would be no children born after 1970. 
This is practically impossible, and it is obvious that the decline in the birthrate 
must taper off soon. The objective of this discussion is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of hastening the time when this tapering off occurs. If it is not reached 
during the next decade, the maintenance of the nation’s population becomes well 
nigh hopeless, without very heavy immigration from foreign lands. Even should 
the attitude of the American people toward immigration from abroad be altered, 
the declining birthrate in Europe, particularly northwestern Europe, may result 
in restrictions on emigration by those countries (although such restrictions have 
been seldom if ever used in the past). In England, Germany, and Sweden the 
birthrate has fallen to a lower point than in the United States, and in the 
other countries, though higher, it continues to decline. In view of the strong 
nationalist sentiment in these European countries, it seems not unlikely that 
these nations will soon take steps to maintain their populations. Should emi- 
gration threaten to sap the national strength, restrictions might be expected. 

If immigration into the United States is balanced by emigration, the population 
of the nation seems likely to increase for two to four decades, when the popula- 
tion will be not less than 135,000,000, probably 145,000,000, possibly 155,000,000, 
depending primarily upon how rapid and how far the birthrate declines (Fig. 
19). A decade or more of approximately stationary population will then follow 
before a decline sets in. 

Although there would have been 5,000,000 more people in the United States 
than there are had the rate of population increase a decade ago continued, it is 
probable that the declining increase of population is only a minor factor in the 
present economic depression. But looking to the future it seems almost certain 
to become a very important factor in the economic situation, probably increas- 
ing in importance with the passage of time. 
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Fic. 20.—About 370 children under 5 years of age per 1,000 women 15 to 45 
years of age (child-bearing age) are required to maintain population sta- 
tionary with the present expectation of life in the United States of 60 
years. In 1930 the seven cities largely of American stock, represented in 
the top bar of the graph, lacked, therefore, about 40% of having enough 
children to maintain their population permanently without accessions from 
outside, and all cities of over 100,000 population had an average deficit 
of over 20%, while the smaller cities had a deficit of about 8%. On the 
other hand, the rural nonfarm (mostly village and suburban) population 
had a surplus of nearly 30%, and the farm population a surplus of nearly 
50%. In 1930 urban deficit and rural surplus about balanced. 





farm population there was a 50% surplus.* This urban deficit 
and rural surplus of children existed in every state in 1930, except 
that in Utah a surplus existed even in the city of over 100,000 
population (Salt Lake City), and except that a surplus still existed 
in the smaller cities (those of 2,500 to 100,000 population) in 
Rhode Island, Michigan (owing to the large proportion of young 


*4The decline during the decade in ratio of children under 5 years old to 
women of childbearing age was greatest among the foreign-born women and 
those of foreign parentage in the cities. Among the native-born white women 
the decline was as rapid in the farm population as it was in the urban popula- 
tion. But owing presumably to a much earlier start of the decline in the cities, 
the ratio of children to women is still fully twice as high in the native-born 
white farm population as in the native-born white population in the large cities. 
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people), Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico (compare Figures 10, 
11, and 12). 

It is clear that the cities, with few exceptions, now that immi- 
gration from abroad is cut off, are dependent upon the rural people, 
not only for the maintenance of population, but also to prevent 
a rapid decline. However, it will be some time before the fall- 
ing birthrate is reflected in a rising deathrate (owing to a decreas- 
ing proportion of young people and an increasing proportion of 
old people in the population). Although there will be this re- 
tardation of results, decline of city populations, in the absence of 
heavy migration from rural areas or immigration from abroad, 
appears almost inevitable, for the children necessary to maintain 
the present population do not exist, and a persistent rise in the 
urban birthrate is very unlikely. 

Influences Affecting the Birthrate-—This statement with regard 
to the prospect for the birthrate in the cities requires explana- 
tion. As previously noted, the birthrate tends to vary inversely 
with urbanization. In every state in 1930 the ratio of children 
under 5 years old to women of childbearing age was higher in 
the farm population than in the rural nonfarm population, except 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, where there are many coal miners, in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, where there is 
a large foreign element in the rural nonfarm population, in Michi- 
gan where, owing to industrialization, the age composition of the 
village population is abnormal, and in Utah, where the farm popu- 
lation is largely a village population. More significant, in every 
state the ratio of children to women is higher in the rural non- 
farm population than in the population living in small cities (2,500 
to 100,000) without exception; and in every state (having a city 
of over 100,000) the ratio is higher in the small cities than in 
the large cities cities, without exception (Fig. 11). This decreas- 
ing proportion of children with increasing urbanization is almost 
universally the case in Europe also. In the cities of northwestern 
Europe, as in the United States, the people are no longer repro- 
ducing themselves. 

Moreover, the decline in natality in cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States averaged nearly 20% during the decade 
1920-1930, varying in general with the size of the city (Fig. 12), 
and the decline since 1930 has been accelerated by the depression. 
Already in a few cities, notably San Francisco, deaths exceed births. 
Although the depressing influences affected the urban population 
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earlier than the rural, it is significant that among the native white 
population of the United States, the rate of decline in ratio of 
children under 5 years of age to women 15 to 44 years of age 
between 1920 and 1930 was as great in the farm population as 
in the urban population. However, at the rate (percentage) of 
decline from 1920 to 1930 it would require about 60 years for 
this ratio in the farm population to fall as low as it is at present 
in the urban population. 


The Economic Influences —Fundamental in the situation are, I 
believe, the economic influences. The cost of raising children 
conflicts with the desire for a higher standard of living. More- 
over, with the extension of the period of education the possibility 
of the child repaying this cost to his parents becomes more remote. 
This expectation of repayment is undoubtedly a factor with many 
people, but, of course, not with all people, perhaps not even a 
majority. In the old days on the farms the amount of work a 
child could do probably paid for his board and lodging from 10 
years of age onward. Now, even on the farms, in nearly every 
state, he must go to school until he is 14, and an increasing pro- 
portion of the children, particularly in the cities, are attending 
high school, which means that they are an economic liability in 
most cases to the age of 18. By this time they feel that they 
must save their wages in preparation for the establishment of a 
home of their own a few years later. Seldom do children now 
repay their parents more than a small fraction of the cost of their 
rearing and education.” 

However, this nonexpectation of repayment is probably less 
important as a factor depressing the birthrate, particularly in the 
upper social classes, than the meagre income of most such families 
during early married life. Many persons preparing for or en- 
gaging in the professions, and even many who merely complete a 
college course, have scarcely as large an income during the early 
years of married life as skilled laborers. On the other hand, they 
have been accustomed, in most cases, to the comforts, and often 
the luxuries, of middle and upper class homes. If parents should 
continue to contribute to the support of their children for several 


26Prof. A. B. Wolfe, to whom I am indebted for valuable criticism, notes,— 
“How about children as old age insurance? Would that we had statistical data 
on the number of old people being supported in whole or in part by their 
children.” 
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years after professional education is completed, and particularly 
after marriage, it would probably have considerable effect in raising 
the birthrate in this class—where the birthrate is the lowest and 
the children, doubtless, especially desirable from the standpoint 
of the Nation and the race. Provision of free medical and hospital 
service by the state, county or city, particularly in obstetrical cases, 
would also, doubtless, exert an influence on the birthrate. 

The earlier decline in the birthrate in the cities, especially among 
the native-born population, was owing largely, I believe, to the 
fact that the cost of raising children was greater than on the 
farms, while the desire for a higher standard of living was 
stronger. In the cities all the food has to be bought, and at 
retail, not farm prices; while the demands as to clothing involve 
greater expense, and in other ways the desire to reveal one’s 
economic and social status by conspicuous expenditure is stronger. 
Moreover, the period of education, and consequently of economic 
dependence upon the parents, is more prolonged than in farm- 
ing regions, 

Dr. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, estimated a few years ago (on the bases of thousands 
of family budgets) that for a family in the large cities having an 
aggregate income of $2,500, which was about the average prior 
to the recent depression, the cost of raising a child to the age of 
18 was about $7,500, or more than $10,000 if interest on the 
investment be allowed.” This estimate excludes the cost of edu- 


*Dublin, Louis I.,—“The Money Value of a Man,” New York, 1930, page 37. 

See also “The Social Selection of Human Fertility” by R. A. Fisher, F. R. S., 
the Herbert Spencer Lecture, Oxford, June 8, 1932, published by the Oxford 
University Press. In this lecture (pp. 24-25) Mr. Fisher says—‘“There is one 
unintentional feature, arising automatically as a by-product of our economic 
system, which I believe deserves our closest attention. The standard of living 
of the individual depends not only upon what he can earn, that is, upon the 
monetary value set upon his social services, but also upon his family responsi- 
bilities. The cost of dependent children is not in itself a very heavy charge 
on the natonal income; in few, perhaps, if any occupational groups would as 
much as 15 per cent. of the total wages or salaries received be allotted to 
expenditure or savings incurred on behalf of children. But, during the period 
of dependence, the amount allocated for each child seems not to differ widely, 
at least for incomes not exceeding £2,000 a year, from a fixed proportion of 
about 12 per cent of the income needed to maintain a childless couple at the 
same standard of living. The percentage must vary considerably with the age 
of the children, or at least its allocation must, as between expenditure and 
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cation paid from the public purse. As previously noted, it is prob- 
able that the cost on the farms does not average over a third 
of this amount. Three children per fertile family, which is the 
number necessary to maintain even a stationary population—not 
two as is commonly assumed (many people never marry and many 
children die before they attain maturity)—means an investment, 
therefore, of $25,000 to $30,000 for the average city dweller (at 
predepression prices) and of probably only a third as much for 
the farmer. Obviously such a cost involves a sacrifice in the 
standard of living. Although the income of farmers has been, 
perhaps, little more than half that of city people during the 
decade, the cost of raising children, apparently, is not felt so 
keenly on the farm, while, probably, the desire for children is 
stronger and for things is weaker than in the city. 

The Influence of Social Ideals—There is another reason why 
there seems to be little likelihood of the birthrate rising, espe- 
cially in the cities, and that is the difficulty of changing the social 
ideals of a people.” The social ideals at present among many 
city people appear to dictate one or two children to a family and 
no more. These social ideals have been as important a factor, 
possibly, as economic pressure in causing the declining birthrate. 


savings, but I do not think that any careful estimate for the whole dependent 
period will differ widely from this figure. If we consider two couples, one 
childless, and the other supporting four children, receiving the same income 
for equivalent social services, we may consider their effective incomes, avail- 
able for personal expenditure and savings, as being in the ratio of three to 
two; or, to put it in another way, that the childless couple receives a bonus, 
amounting to a third of their income, in consequence of the fact that they have 
not four children.” 


27Professor Wolfe comments: “Social ideals may change very rapidly—as 
witness the phenomenal spread of the small family system since the war. 
With social readjustment to a higher and easier standard of: living (which 
ought to result from the ‘new deal,’) it is entirely possible, even probable (?) 
that women will want and have more children. The institutional set up is 
here important.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note 1930 Census data for sample areas 
in the East North Central states consisting of 15,000 farm families, and the 
same number in small towns (population about 5,000), medium sized cities 
(places of 50,000 to 150,000 population), and in Chicago. This special tabula- 
tion was made by Dr. W. F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, and the 
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It is significant that in the Orient, even among the upper classes, 
where scientific knowledge as well as the Occidental commercial 
system has permeated quite thoroughly, there has been little, if 
any, decline as yet in the birthrate, apparently because of per- 


results are summarized in his chapter on the family in Recent Social Trends, 
pages 681-688 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1933). The following 
table shows very significant differences between the classes at the urban-rural 
extremes of this tabulation: 


THE DISTRIBUTION PER THOUSAND OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF FAMILIES IN 
CHICAGO AND ON FARMS, 1930 


(Native parents where the wife is under 45 years of age and the husband 
when listed without a wife is under 50 years). 





Type of Family Chicago Farms 
Ree) Di WEE OUI seo iincss swine a baadewseatencs 398 163 
Piuoband, wite and 1 Gd ccc ciiccsiccccscoswcces 229 205 
Husband, wife and 2 children .......cccccsesscces 122 202 
Husband, wife and 3 children ..............ecee0- 42 135 
Husband, wife and 4 children or more ............ 19 214 
SPINNIN 55.5345: 4555: une im diarpiasticae Rao ueuee eaeE 63 25 
GUN OID ods ay cre Waccnsesawdaba das 5 6 
REO BENE 2 MIE yo kiobis 00 0s cea ccus scandens 2 5 
Husband and 3 children or more ..............05- 1 5 
No socsxissioaun a aSirads Romances becta een tee ate 72 14 
PU I OU 6 og Sl a BN es oa ed ie i 31 12 
AN 2 I os oe, os ka aoe Mae Ree eas 11 6 
Wife and 3 children or more ..........cccccecece 5 8 

fe eT eer erry ere 1,000 1,000 


Dr. Ogburn comments as follows: “The proportion of unbroken homes without 
children shows considerable variation according to size of community. In the 
sample of unbroken farm families 18 per cent or about 1 in 6 families in 1930 
were without children living at home. Among the small town families, the pro- 
portion was 25 per cent or 1 in 4; in the cities it was 33 per cent or 1 in 3, while 
in the metropolis 49 per cent of the families or virtually every second one was 
without children.” 
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sistent religious beliefs and family ideals, such as the respect for, 
one might almost say worship of, ancestors.” 

Only a generation or two ago similar religious beliefs and 
family ideals, the outgrowth of the long experience of the race, 
exerted an influence in the Occident also. Those days seem to 
have passed away, at least among many urban people of Protestant 
ancestry, and different attitudes toward life, and toward its oppor- 
tunities and duties have developed.” The Catholic Church has 
remained firm in its opposition to artificial means of birth control, 
but its attitude, which undoubtedly exerted a strong influence in the 
past, is apparently insufficient to stem the tide in North America 
as well as northwestern Europe. The few studies that have been 
made indicate about as rapid decline at present in number of births 
among Catholics as among Protestants. In Quebec, for example, 
the birthrate, though much higher, is declining as rapidly as in 
Ontario. 

The rise of the modern industrial and commercial system has 
also exerted an influence on social ideals. In agriculture the family 
is the economic unit. The wife is almost essential to success, while 
children, particularly in former years, rendered valuable assistance. 
In urban industrial, commercial, and professional life, on the other 
hand, the individual tends to be the economic unit, and in many 
cases a wife is of no assistance to a husband in achieving business 
or professional success, while children are often a hindrance. 
Many married women, sensing their partial parasitism in the 
cities, seek to become economic helpmeets by securing employment 
in offices, stores, and factories. Such employment is not conducive 
to rearing children. Some women prefer office or factory employ- 
ment to house work, and nearly all appreciate the economic inde- 
pendence which commercial or industrial employment affords. 

It is true that the ratio of children to women of childbearing 
age is falling in the rural population, both farm and nonfarm. 
But at the rate of fall from 1920 to 1930 there are still nearly 


28Prof. H. J. Fleure in “The Geographical Background of Modern Prob- 
lems” (p. 75), quotes Principal Frasier of Achimota: “Society is still for many 
an unending trusteeship handed on to offspring as the parents join the great 
cloud of witnesses,” and then comments: “This conception of society has great 
elements of value, and a good deal of it persists among agricultural peoples 
even in Europe. Perhaps we of the industrial nations may need to relearn it.” 

29An interesting discussion of present day attitudes among young married 
women is contained in Davis (Katherine B.) “Factors in the Sex Life of 2,200 
Women,” New York, 1929. We must realize that the ideals of the young 
people today will be reflected in national life tomorrow. 
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40 years remaining before the births in the farm population will 
be insufficient to maintain that population stationary, while in 
the rural nonfarm population nearly 25 years remain. It seems 
reasonable to hope that a stationary ratio of children to women 
among these classes of population may be attained meanwhile. 
Undoubtedly a rural environment is more favorable to the pro- 
duction of children than an urban environment, and this should 
result in a permanent difference in the birthrate. 

Urban social ideals are so influenced by the economic system and 
urban environment that they do not seem likely to be greatly 
altered so long as this system and environment persist. I realize 
that this is equivalent to saying that modern urban civilization is 
digging its own grave. This is personal opinion only, but the 
facts speak for themselves, and in a clear voice. There are now 
not within 20%, possibly 25% enough children in the large cities 
to maintain their population permanently stationary, and in the 
smaller cities there is a smaller deficit.° Immigration from Europe 





Declining population is not unprecedented in the world’s history. The 
decline in the Ancient Roman Empire is, perhaps, the most conspicuous example. 
Prof. Tenney Frank (of Johns Hopkins University) in his Economic History 
of Rome (p. 205), notes: 

“A complete statement of the causes of decline in population would necessi- 
tate a discussion of the Malthusian law, the social evil, birth control and much 
else, and for these problems we have of course but few data. Some considera- 
tions however may be indicated in passing. There is the striking fact, which 
all readers of Rome’s literature quickly notice, that of the many families of 
which we have fairly good records in literary notices few contained more than 
two or three children. This fact accords with evidence provided by the thousands 
of tombstone inscriptions recording the names of parents and their children. 
Confirmation comes also from speeches like that of Metellus inveighing against 
race-suicide, from the legislation of so many of the emperors who tried by tax 
exemptions or by censorial compulsion to induce or compel the citizens to 
consider the political necessity of a sound and increasing progeny, and finally 
from the blunt statements of historians who record the “lamentations of the 
poor, saying that they were reduced to childlessness because they were unable 
in their poverty to rear their children.” For the empire during which we 
have fairly full records of the more distinguished familes we are enabled even 
to reach definite statistics regarding the amazingly rapid decline of the old 
stock. For instance, of the forty-five patricians in the senate in Caesar’s day 
only one is represented by posterity in Hadrian’s day. The famous Aemilii, 
Fabii, Claudii, Manlii, Valerii and all the rest, with the exception of the 
Cornelii, have disappeared. Augustus and Claudius raised twenty-five families 
to the patriciate, and all but six of them vanish before Nerva’s reign. Of the 
families of nearly four hundred senators recorded in 65 A. D. under Nero all 
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is cut off and migration from the farms will diminish eventually, 
because the number of children is declining in the farm population 
also, partly as a consequence of the migration of young people— 
potential parents—to the cities (prior to the recent depression). 
There was 16% fewer children under 5 years of age on farms in 
1930 than in 1920, and 12% more people over 65 years of age.” 


Ill. THE ROAD TO TOMORROW 


Looking to the future nothing is certain, except that the situa- 
tion will be different from what it is today. Migrations may take 
one or more of a number of directions, but it seems likely that 
the dominant trend will be in one of the following directions: 

1. Resumption of the large net migration from the farms to 

the cities 

2. Migration to and from farms more or less in balance 

3. Migration from the farms to the villages, supplemented, per- 

haps, by some migration from the cities to the villages. 

Let us consider first some of the implications involved in a 
resumption of the rapid growth of the cities, with decrease of 
the farm population, not only with reference to the national popu- 
lation and the regional prospects for population growth, but also 
with reference to land utilization. 


trace of a half is lost a generation later, and not a few of those surviving live 
on only through the adoption of children. Of course members of the aristocracy 
suffered severely under the political tyranny of that century, but most of this 
result is after all directly traceable to voluntary childlessness.” 

81In this connection an excerpt from another study of Roman history—Paul 
Louis, “Ancient Rome at Work,” (p. 227)—may be of interest: 

“The rural exodus which we noted in the last phase of the Republic con- 
tinued on an increasing scale for very many years. ‘The factors which con- 
tributed to bring about this desertion of the countryside were the excesses of 
the veterans, the civil wars, the attractions of the capital, in which the tendency 
was towards the provision of free food, the expansion of the latifundia which 
ruined the small property-owners, and the substitution of oil-production, vine- 
growing, bird-raising and pasture for the growing of cereals. All these factors 
remained in existence and grew increasingly strong. After having operated 
throughout Italy (of this, Virgil and Columella have given irrefutable proofs 
and Seneca shews us that Lucania and other districts were practically empty 
of peasantry) these causes of depopulation exercised their influence around the 
whole frontier of the Empire. The distress of Greece, where entire districts 
had become marshes and ruins, has been portrayed by all the ancient writers 
and Plutarch tells us that her inhabitants had fallen to such a small number 
that she could not muster 3,000 soldiers. Later, the fertile plains of Asia 
Minor, in spite of their far-famed riches, lost a part of the farmers who had 
exploited them but had left for the cities in search of a less arduous livelihood.” 
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Implications in Resumption of Farm to City Migration Rela- 
tive to National Population Growth—The most important con- 
sequence of a resumption of the farm to city migration would be 
a more rapid decline of the national birthrate than otherwise. 
Even should the birthrate fall no farther among either the farm 
or the city populations, the national birthrate would continue to 
decline because the proportion of the population having a low 
birthrate would increase and that having a high birthrate would 
decrease. A continued decline in the nation’s birthrate will result 
after a few decades in a declining population, unless the restric- 
tions on immigration are relaxed, or unless there is a notable 
lengthening of the span of life. Neither can be devended upon. 
It is possible that administrative restrictions on immigration might 
be annuled and the quotas restored. This would admit a couple 
of hundred thousand immigrants a year, which would counterbal- 
ance the present decline in births for only about 3 or 4 years. It 
is probable that the expectation of life at birth may increase from 
the 60 years at present to 64 or 65 years, and it is barely possible 
the increase may extend to 70 years. This would permit a pro- 
portionate decline in the birthrate (8% and 17%). The birth- 
rate is now falling 2 to 4% a year. 

It seems to be assumed, particularly by some sociologists, that 
a decreasing population would result in a higher standard of liv- 
ing, because of the tendency to concentrate agricultural produc- 
tion on the better lands, mineral production on the richer deposits, 
and industrial production in the more efficient factories.” It is 
my opinion that these hopes, with reference to the United States, 
will prove illusory, particularly if the decline in population is 
rapid. Vacant houses, vacant store rooms, idle factories, aban- 
doned farms will tend to lower rents and interest returns and 
thereby temporarily lower the cost of living, but the lessened 


82A stationary population, if accompanied by technical progress, would enjoy 
these advantages, and would avoid most of the dangers of a declining popula- 
tion. The ideal solution of the population problem is the maintenance of a 
stationary population at the point of optimum relation to the natural resources 
and stage of exploitation technique. In the United States, which has a ratio 
of cultivable land to population about threefold that in Europe and sevenfold 
that in Asia, and even higher ratios with reference to resources of coal and 
iron, while only a portion of scientific knowledge and technique has been applied 
in either agriculture or industry, it seems probable that the optimum population 
has not yet been reached. 
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return to capital is likely to depress gradually the spirit of enter- 
prise, and may well lead to increasing dependence upon govern. 
ment.” If the prospect of profit disappears such a result is cer- 
tain.** The decreasing number of children will probably diminish 
the incentive for saving.” It is possible that progress in technique 
may more than counterbalance the trend toward consumption of 
capital, but this is by no means assured. Vacant buildings and 
abandoned lands are likely also to exert a depressing psychological 
influence. The greatly increased proportion of old people may 
have, likewise, a depressing effect. 

More serious from the national standpoint than the immediate 
effects of a declining population will be the great difficulty of 
stopping the downward trend. The insufficient number of children 
in one generation to maintain population stationary will result 
in a smaller number of mothers, who will, unless the birthrate rises 
rapidly, give birth to a still smaller number of daughters. Thus a 
downward spiral in population is engendered. The probability 


88Tt will be helpful to give Prof. Wolfe’s reaction: “I cannot share your 
fears or the reasoning on which they are based, because I hold that the chief 
trouble with us today is that we save altogether too much. Fall in rents and 
interest will raise the standard of living, lower production costs, at the same 
time that consumer purchasing power provides larger market for goods. The 
spirit of enterprise does not depend on any fixed rate of interest or profit. It 
will continue unabated.” 


84In England today the rent of houses occupied by people in the lower eco- 
nomic levels, apparently, is so low that private capital will not undertake new 
construction, and in order to conserve the health of the people the govern- 
mental county councils find it necessary to construct most of the new houses 
for these people. 


88Nor is Communism likely to solve the problem. Sir William Beveridge 
in “Changes in Family Life” (London, 1932, pp. 116-117) remarks re the 
Russian Experiment: “Once the child is born it will be taken off your hands, 
subject to a financial adjustment, and you can go on living your own life,— 
you needn’t worry about the family. I want answers to a lot of questions: 
First, is anybody going to have children at all? Second, is anybody, except a 
few people to whom their work is an absorbing vocation, going to have a suf- 
ficient motive for trying to get on in life? Third, is life going to be interesting 
and old age even remotely tolerable? Everybody knows how fathers and mothers 
slave and scrape, and incidentally add to the wealth of the world, in the effort 
to give their children a better chance in life.” 

It is fitting to add that in Russia today the economic organization resembles 
state socialism rather than communism, and that, in most cases, the child is, as 
yet, raised by its parents. 
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is that once a decline in population sets in, caused by volitional 
control, it will become persistent and progressive.” 


Regional Prospects for Population Growth if Cityward Migra- 
tion is Resumed.—lIf the cities again attract the youth from the 
farms, it appears probable that the changes in population in the 
various parts of the United States will be similar, during the com- 
ing decade, to those during the decade 1920-1930, except in degree. 
Unless the restrictions on immigration are relaxed, the increase 
in the nation’s population will be only about half as great during 
the decade 1930-1940 as during the decade 1920-1930. About 
half of this increase during the last decade occurred north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi, and a similar 
proportion seems likely to persist. California and Texas doubt- 


Prof. Wolfe’s comment is challenging: “Too pessimistic, by far. There is 
also an implication that you are against volitional control. I don’t believe 
you are; for the alternatve is ignorant, if not compulsory, motherhood.” 

In reply I would say that I recognize the justice as well as the inevitable spread 
of the movement for voluntary parenthood. But this movement has reversed, 
and probably will continue to reverse, the upward progress of the evolutionary 
process, unless it emphasizes the responsibility of the individual to the family, 
the nation, and the race. There can be little doubt that, on the whole, migra- 
tion from farm to city, and the selective character of the birthrate in the cities, 
have been disgenic in their effects for half a century, and reproduction in the 
cities continues disgenic in character. Now the quantitative as well as the 
qualitative consequences are imminent; and, in my opinion, only a change in 
environment and ideals can prevent national as well as racial decline. 

In Berlin, Stockholm, and doubtless other European cities, the birthrate, it is 
true, has fallen almost as low among the less favored economic and social classes 
as among the more favored classes. But in these cities the birthrate is now 
only about 10 per 1,000 population, which is scarcely two-thirds sufficient to 
maintain a stationary population. Either persistently declining numbers or 
declining intelligence will result eventually in the destruction of any civilization. 
Observing the trends and the conditions surrounding family life in modern cities, 
it seems to me fairly clear that there is little likelihood of the cities maintaining 
both quality and quantity of population. Furthermore, there is very little likeli- 
hood that the farm population (in the United States constituting now only a 
fourth of the total population) can share the burden of reproduction sufficiently 
to prevent a declining national population, if so large a proportion of the Nation’s 
population as at present remains in cities. 

A great religious movement emphasizing racial responsibility, or the develop- 
ment of a dominating spirit of nationalism, might induce a reversal in the 
trend of the birthrate. But these movements are not in evidence, and, in any 
case, their influence might be transitory. It seems better, therefore, to attempt 
to prevent the decline by encouraging migration from the farms to the villages 
and small cities, rather than to the large cities. 
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less will continue to gain in population, and, possibly, Oklahoma. 
The Great Plains states to the north, however, may follow the 
lead of Montana in experiencing a decrease in population. The 
continued mechanization of grain production probably will lead to 
large farms, and be accompanied by a continued decrease in the 
farm population of these states. Moreover, with fewer farm 
people to be served and with a poor prospect for any large increase 
in manufacturing in the northern Great Plains region, a stationary 
or decreasing urban population appears not unlikely. In the “Old 
South” the outlook is uncertain. Probably migration will about 
balance natural increase in many of these states. 

Apparently, the people who will provide the surplus youth to 
the cities will be principally the mountaineers of the southern 
Appalachians, the small farmers of the Cotton Belt, the hill folks 
along the Ohio River and its tributaries, the Mormons of Utah 
and Idaho, and other small or more or. less self-sufficing farmers 
who have been partially isolated by their environment or other 
conditions from the influences of modern urban civilization.” 

If heavy migration of young people from the farms to the cities 
is resumed, some of these regions may decrease in population 
because of the migration, but some may increase because of the 
high birthrate or industrialization. Wages have been lower in 
these regions of surplus population than elsewhere, and if this 
condition persists and other costs of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion are no higher, this cheap labor, which is also mostly efficient, 
is very likely to promote the further development of industry. 

Another class of territory which will tend to increase in popula- 
tion is that which attracts the wealthy and the old. It seems 
safe to assume that wealth will increase again after the depression, 
and that the old will increase rapidly in number during the next 
few decades—persons over sixty-five increased 34% between 1920 


8TThe quality of these migrants deserves consideration, especially if the better 
educated and, presumably, the more intelligent and ambitious move to the 
cities, as seems to be the case in regions of low agricultural returns. The effect 
of such migration on the citizenship of the cities is problematical. The effect 
on the rural areas from which the migrants move, is, apparently, one of deple- 
tion—a lessening of the number of leaders and a gradual lowering of the level 
of intelligence. The effect on the nation is likely to be a slow deterioration 
in the quality of the people, since the urban birthrate is so much lower than 
the rural. It should be added that in the better agricultural areas there is 
little, if any, evidence of a selective process in migration from the farms, i.e., 
it is probable that no deterioration is taking place in the innate ability of 
the people. 
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and 1930. Regions having a pleasant climate, beautiful scenery, 
and recreational facilities are likely to increase in population long 
after the decline begins in some less attractive parts of the Nation. 

Viewing the nation as a whole, if most of the increase of popu- 
lation takes place in the cities, the decrease in the farm population 
is likely to be almost universal, since the expansion of dry-farming 
in the Great Plains region and development of new irrigation and 
drainage enterprises, which accounted for most of the local in- 
creases in farm population between 1920 and 1930, cannot be 
expected to provide many new farms during the next decade. 
Population doubtless will decrease in many cities also. Between 
1920 and 1930 there were 532 cities of over 2,500 people in 
which a decrease of population was recorded, including four of 
between 100,000 and 250,000 population. 

Cityward Migration and Land Utilization.—With reference to 
land utilization a resumption of the cityward migration is likely 
to be associated, likewise, with much the same consequences as 
those which characterized the decade 1920-1930. The trend 
toward the concentration of agricultural production on the more 
level, the more fertile, or the more favorably located land with 
reference to markets, or on land possessing peculiar advantages 
of climate, doubtless will continue. Agriculture will become prob- 
ably even more commercialized, mechanized, possibly more spec- 
ialized, and fewer people will be needed to supply the nation’s 
need for food and fibres. Many farms in hilly regions, and those 
on poor soils, or on soils whose fertility has been depleted by 
erosion, also farms remote from good roads or other means of 
transportation, will be abandoned. Between 1920 and 1930 most 
of the increase in crop acreage occurred in the Great Plains region 
and on the Mississippi River bottom lands (Fig. 21). Almost 
everywhere in the originally forested region of the East and South 
a decrease in crop acreage occurred (Fig. 22). With resumed 
migration from the farms to the cities the decline in crop area 
in the East and Southeast may be expected to continue. 

Since there will be fewer young men in the Nation, wages for 
such labor are likely to rise, and the mechanization of crop pro- 
duction and improvements in animal husbandry doubtless will con- 
tinue. Because of the reduction in number of horses and mules, 
with consequent release of feed for meat and milk animals, also 
because of the increasing efficiency in utilization of feed by the 
cows, hogs, and chickens, the total crop acreage in the Nation may 
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LAND IN HARVESTED CROPS 
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Fic. 21.—The increase in crop area between 1919 and 1929 occurred mostly 
in the semiarid portion of the Great Plains Region, where the tractor, 
combine, and other labor-saving machinery made it possible to grow grain 
profitably at the prices then existing. A notable increase occurred also in 
southwestern Minnesota and in the Mississippi River bottoms of Mississippi 
and northeastern Arkansas. In both these areas much land had been 
drained, but most of the Minnesota gain was because of a severe drought 
in 1919. The increase in the 1,130 counties in the United States reporting 
an increase during the decade exceeded 33,000,000 acres. 


well remain about constant, as it has during the last 15 years. 
If the export demand for cotton, wheat, and lard is not restored, 
there may occur even a decrease in crop acreage. 

Implications Relative to Population Involved in Cessation of 
Migration from the Farms to the Cities —If, on the other hand, 
urban unemployment remains widespread and the farm population 
becomes frozen on the farms, so to speak, the regional distribu- 
tion of population increase is likely to be very different. Urban 
population will decline, within a few years, unless there be immi- 
gration from abroad, and if the present net migration from the 
cities persists, the decrease in urban population which apparently 
occurred during 1932 will continue.** The increase of popula- 


88This is probably the first decrease in urban population in the nation’s 
history. See Whelpton, P. K., in “The Extent, Character and Future of the 
New Landward Movement,” Journal of Farm Economics, January, 1933, p. 63. 
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Fic. 22.—A decrease in acreage of crops occurred between 1919 and 1929 in 
most of the originally forested portion of the United States. The decrease 
in the 1,940 counties reporting a decrease exceeded 32,000,000 acres. The 
outstanding decrease was in the Piedmont of Georgia and South Carolina, 
and in a belt extending from southern New England across New York, 
southern Michigan, Ohio, southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and most of 
Kentucky and Missouri, to eastern Oklahoma and central Texas. Part of 
this land was used for pasture, part lay idle, and part was growing up to 
brush. The farms in these areas generally are small, and the soils are 
poor or fair, but some are good. 


tion will tend to be in the more densely settled farming regions, 
notably in the states south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers. This 
will be owing, first, to the fact that about 60% of the migration 
from farms during the decade 1920-1930 was from the Southern 
states and that the migration to the farms is now and doubtless 
will continue to be composed mostly of these migrants returning 
“home.” The increase in population in the South will be owing, 
secondly, to the fact that the birthrate on southern farms is 
high, and if migration to the cities ceases a rapid natural increase 
of population will set in. 

The excess of births over deaths, as well as any migration from 
the cities, should also result in an increase of population in the 
rural Corn Belt, in the wheat regions, and even in the rural sec- 
tions of the Northeastern states. The decrease of population 
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will occur mostly where the birthrate is low, which is the case in 
the cities nearly everywhere, and will, therefore, be most evident 
in the dominantly urban states of the Pacific Coast (unless the 
extensive migration from eastern cities is resumed) and of the 
Northeast, including Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri. But unless 
migration from the cities is heavy the decrease in urban popula- 
tion will be small and will occur in only some of the cities during 
the next decade, since it will require a number of years for the 
falling urban birthrate to be reflected in a rising deathrate. 


Cessation of Net Migration from Farms and Land Utilization. 
—The changes in land utilization resulting from cessation of 
migration from the farms, supplemented at present by a return 
of migrants from the cities, are already becoming apparent. In 
many localities, notably Kentucky and Arkansas, parcels of land 
along the roads are being cut off from farms and on these parcels 
cheap houses are being built and small separate farms established, 
generally characterized by a garden and chicken house. This has 
happened particularly where people have returned from the cities 
with a little money. These farms are usually not large enough 
to provide full-time employment. The tendency, therefore, of 
the “back-to-the-land” movement, is toward part-time farming of 
rather intensive character relative to land utilization, and toward 
self-suficing agriculture where nonfarm employment is unavail- 
able. Self-sufficing agriculture becomes doubly difficult because of 
the small acreage operated and because most of the migrants from 
the cities, having little capital, are resorting to poor land. Another 
reason why the migration is dominantly to poor land is because 
most of the migrants with previous farming experience came from 
poor farming areas, and tend to return to their childhood home, 
particularly if any relatives or friends remain in the locality.” 


89Since the above was written, Dr. T. B. Manny, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, notes on his 
return from a trip through the states collecting data on trends in migration, 
as follows: 

“Predominant opinion was to the effect that practically all vacant habitable 
farmsteads have been re-occupied and in some areas, especially in the South, 
migrants are trying to develop subsistence farms on cut-over land and other idle 
unimproved acreage. This is in addition to the substantial movement of city 
unemployed back to the farms of parents, relatives, and friends. Future back- 
to-the-land movements will be increasingly handicapped by lack of occupiable 
buildings and acreage, according to most of those consulted.” 
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Where the young people are being compelled to remain on the 
farms, because of lack of opportunities in the cities, little change 
has occurred as yet in the use of the land. Their eyes are still 
turned toward the cities, and they are waiting for prosperity to 
return. But if migration from the farms is dammed up for only 
a few years more, it appears probable, particularly where there is 
more than one son, that some subdivision of farms will set in. 
This would tend to retard further mechanization in agriculture, 
and might even lead to the renunciation of some of the mechaniza- 
tion and other advances in agricultural technique made in the 
past. Such subdivision is also likely to lead to experiments directed 
toward increasing intensity of cultivation, in order to obtain a 
larger income. At the same time, unless prices of farm products 
rise notably, the trend will be toward a lower standard of living. 
Such a trend might accelerate the decline in the birthrate, for many 
farmers would, as in France, seek to avoid subdivision of the farm 
by having only two or three children. 

Meanwhile it is well to recall that in 1929 half the farms in the 
United States produced less than $1,000 worth of products, includ- 
ing the milk, vegetables, etc., eaten by the farm family (valued 
at farm prices). Two-thirds of the farms of the United States 
produced not over one-fourth and perhaps only one-eighth of the 
food sent from the farms to the cities.*° Should the movement 
from farms and to farms balance during the decade 1930-1940, 
there will be about 30% more men 20 to 45 years of age on 
farms in 1940 than in 1930." Even if the increase be only 20%, 
and allowing that one-third of the men 20 to 45 years of age 
will be hired farm laborers, as was approximately the case in 


“Based on data in Table VI, Type of Farm Summary, 1929 and 1930, Bureau 
of the Census, and data in Table III, same bulletin, on value of products used 
by operator’s family. 


“U. S. Census, “Abridged Life Tables, 1919-1920” on number of survivors, 
males (Table 5), applied to males 10-35 years of age, by 5-year age groups, 
in rural farm population, 1930, indicate that there will be 35% more men 20 
to 45 years of age on farms in 1940 than in 1930, provided migrants from farms 
and to farms are of the same age. But the migrants to farms are older than 
those from farms, and judging from the migration between 1920 and 1930, 
during which period the numbers of men on farms of these ages remained 
almost stationary, a balance between migration from farms and to farms during 
1930-1940 would result in an increase of about 30% in the number of men 
20 to 45 years of age on farms. 
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1930, it appears that agricultural opportunities will be needed 
for about a million more farm families during the decade. Such 
a demand would abruptly alter the outlook for land utilization 
and constitute a grave threat to the farmer’s standard of living. 
However, it is my personal opinion that retardation of migration 
from the farms is transitory, and that the movement to the cities 
or to the villages will soon set in, perhaps to both. 
IV. THE VILLAGE, THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 

We reach, therefore, these conclusions: A resumption of the 
heavy migration from the farms to the cities is likely to lead to 
serious social consequences, notably a decline in both the number 
and quality of the people, and these social consequences will induce 
serious economic consequences, probably also political consequences. 
On the other hand, a continuation of the present ‘“‘back-to-the-land” 
movement, and cessation of net migration from the farms to cities, 
not only imply permanent urban unemployment and distress, but 
also uneconomic use of rural labor, and will, almost certainly, 
lower the standards of living of the farmers. This economic pres- 
sure, in conjunction with the opportunity which the migrants from 
the cities would have of disseminating knowledge of methods of 
birth control among the rural people, might, possibly, induce a 
decline in the national birthrate as rapid as that which would 
result from a resumption of the migration from the farms to 
the cities. 

However, the trend of this declining birthrate probably would 
be more eugenic in character than that associated with migra- 
tion to the cities, which is undoubtedly disgenic on the whole, 
both because of the selective character of the migration (except 
that from the richer agricultural regions) and of the selective char- 
acter of the birthrate in the cities. Even after allowing for the 
higher deathrate among the lower economic and social classes 
in the cities, there is a much larger average number of children 
per family surviving than among the upper classes. There is, 
apparently, little disgenic selection in natality occurring in the 
farm population.” 


*2Recently Dr. F. Lorimer, who is making a study of social selection in the 
United States, has compiled unpublished Census data on ratio of children under 
5 years of age to women 15 to 45 for the farm and rural nonfarm populations 
in 1920 and in 1930, and for the entire population for 1900 and 1910 also. In 
several states the ratios in the farm population, 1930, were compiled by counties 
classified by average value of farms. Briefly, his conclusions are as follows: 
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The solution of the problem seems to lie in further decentraliza- 


Northern New England—Rural native-white farm population the ratio is 
stabilized at about 520 children per 1,000 women of childbearing age, rural 
nonfarm at 475. (Only about 370 are’ necessary to maintain population 
stationary.) For the entire married native-white population (urban and rural) 
a slight rise in the ratio is indicated since 1900. 


Southern New England, New York and New Jersey.—For farm population 
in up-state New York ratios are stabilized at about 470 in counties where 
farms average under $8,000 in value and 410 where the farm values are higher. 
In southern New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut ratios declined to 400, 
385 and 363 respectively in 1930. “The rural nonfarm populations in these 
areas show effective natality as high as the rural farm population.” 


North Central States—‘In a broad band from Pennsylvania to Wyoming 
the farm population ratios are between 450 and 550 (except North Dakota where 
the ratio is higher). Moreover, there is little or no relationship between 
average value of farms and natality, except an apparent tendency for ratios 
of children to women to rise slightly in counties having high farm values, also 
in counties having very low farm values and high illiteracy (Southern Illinois). 
The ratios for high farm value counties in these states vary from 483 in Illinois 
to 559 in Nebraska.” These counties of high farm values also have a high 
percentage of tenants, which may exert an influence. 


Southern States—The ratios for a few counties in North Carolina and 
Alabama having high average value of farms was lower than in counties of 
lower average values (about 520 for white farm population as compared with 


630-650). 


Western States—In the Rocky Mountain states the ratios are high, but 
“appear to be dropping rapidly.” In Pacific states the ratios range from 400 
to 450, which is similar to those in New York counties having farms of 
medium value. 


Conclusions —“1. Rural populations in the vicinity of metropolitan centers 
show effective natality slightly above replacement values. The areas of such 
comparatively low ratios will probably be extended, but there is no evidence 
to indicate that there is apt to be any considerable decline below replacement 
value (cir. 370) in any rural populations. 


“2. In some of the less progressive sections of the country, notably northern 
New England, effective natality seems to be definitely stabilized at present, with 
a ratio around 500 children under 5 to 1,000 women aged 15-44. 


“3. A similar ratio has already been reached in the open farm population 
of the North Central states and in the counties of high average farm value 
in the Southern states (e.g. Alabama and North Carolina). Effective natallity 
is still declining in these areas, and is considerably lower in rural-nonfarm 
than in rural-farm populations. It would seem likely that effective natality 
in the progressive agricultural areas may be stabilized at a rate between the 
southern New York-New Jersey and the northern New England level.” 
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tion of industry,** and in continued suburban development, with 
consequent rapid growth in the village population of the nation. 
The movement is already well started.“ 


*8Since this paper was written a bulletin of the Census Bureau entitled “Loca- 
tion of Manufactures, 1899-1929; A Study of the Tendencies Toward Concen- 
tration and Dispersion of Manufactures in the United States,” by Tracy E. 
Thompson, has been published. It appears that the trend from 1899 to 1919 
was toward concentration, the number of “wage jobs” increasing in the two 
decades 92.6% in “areas of primary concentration” (comprising the areas of 
93 cities of 100,000 population or more), 126.3% in “areas of secondary con- 
centration” (composed of the remainder of the areas of the counties containing 
the 93 cities, together with 47 other counties classified as “industrial areas”), 
and only 77% in all other areas. But from 1919 to 1929 the wage jobs in the 
areas of primary concentration decreased 4.5%, those in areas of secondary 
concentration decreased 5.0%, while those in all other areas increased 0.8%. 


More significant, perhaps, especially with reference to recent trends, are the 
data on plants that relocated between 1927 and 1929. “Of the total of 18,599 
wage jobs in the plants reporting location changes, 58.3 percent . . . were in 
plants which had been in operation in primary areas in 1927, whereas only 
27.8 percent were in plants which were located in primary areas in 1929.” The 
author of the bulletin adds;—“These figures . . . disclose a more pronounced 
trend in the dispersion of manufacturing plants from the large cities outward 
than is shown by the other data, and suggest the question whether the forces 
for decentralization of industry were not acquiring increased momentum toward 
the close of the last decade.” 


There are obstacles in the path of decentralization of industry,—the freight 
rate structure, the large investments in the cities, inertia, and many other 
factors. Such industries as steel manufacture might require so large a number 
of employees as to constitute a city—Gary, Indiana, for example. But even 
the Ford Motor Company’s plant at Dearborn, Michigan, one of the largest 
in the world, the owner, it is said, now proposes to decentralize. Two examples 
might be noted of rather large manufacturing plants located in villages prac- 
tically all of whose employees live in the village or in the surrounding country. 
Kohler, Wisconsin, is an example of a planned village built in connection with 
an industrial plant relocated in the open country. Most of the villagers have 
gardens and some of the employees live on farms nearby. Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a similar village, but in this case many employees come to work from 
other villages and a few from farms as far away as 10 miles. 


44The ramifying network of good roads, use of the automobile and autobus, 
together with the construction of electric power lines, and the almost universal 
availability of the telephone is resulting in an increasing number of urban 
workers living in villages or small suburbs and even in the open country. Like- 
wise, there are many farmers who are finding part-time work in towns and 
villages. Nearly a third of the farmers in 1929, according to the Census, 
“worked for pay at jobs not connected with the farms they operated,” and 
nearly an eighth worked more than 100 days in the year on such jobs. Not 
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Migration to the Villages and the Maintenance of the National 
Population——tThe characteristics of village people with reference 
to family life are much closer to those of the farm people than to 
those of city people. In 1930, it will be recalled, there was a 
30% surplus in number of children in the village population above 
the number necessary to maintain that population stationary. 
This may be compared with a 50% surplus in the farm popula- 
tion and a 20 to 25% deficit in the population living in large 
cities (over 100,000). Moreover, the decrease in the ratio of 
children under 5 years of age to women 15 to 44 years old was 
even less in the village (rural nonfarm) population than in the 
farm population (see Figure 12). 

The village is, in general, a good place to raise children, per- 
haps an even better place than the farm, and, in my opinion, a 
better place than the city. As compared with the farm, cost of 
living is only a little greater in the village, schools usually are 
better, church services are more attractive, and social life is gen- 
erally more pleasant. As compared with the city, the cost of 
living is less, schools and churches may or may not be better, but 
social attitudes are generally more wholesome. In particular 
there is a place for the child in the economic system. Compare 
the village home, with its yard and garden and chickens, sometimes 
a cow also, for the child to take an interest in, be responsible for, 
and derive an income from, with a “flat” in a city apartment house 
where there is little for the child to do.** Children more and more 


all of these farmers, however, found work in villages. Many factories have 
already moved from cities to rural villages, and there are indications that this 
movement may increase. Some experiments, notably Mr. Ford’s at Dearborn, 
Michigan, suggest the possibility of combining work in winter in the factory 
with work in summer on the farm. It is significant that between 1920 and 
1930 the rate of increase of the rural nonfarm population, which is composed 
chiefly of people living in villages and suburbs having less than 2,500 population, 
was greater than that of the nation as a whole. 


‘Part-time farming, in addition to the contribution to the family living 
and to economic security in periods of unemployment, is justified for its edu- 
cational value. Professor Rozman in his bulletin “Part-time Farming in 
Massachusetts,” (Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul. 226, 
1930, pp. 143-144) notes—“Of the various influences exerted by part-time 
farming, probably the most outstanding is its effect on the character, health, 
and morale of the operators and their families. . . . The participation of chil- 
dren in farming operations and their interest in the work they were doing 
united the family more closely and maintained harmony between children and 
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will come only where they are wanted, and more will be wanted 
only where conditions are favorable to their happiness and normal 
growth, and where they can contribute toward their own support.” 

Likewise with the aged. On the farm they have a place in the 
economic system. Frequently the old people own the farm, and 
supervise its management. They can help care for the stock and 
with the chores. Retirement generally is gradual. Quite often 
this retirement consists in moving to the village, where a garden 
is cultivated and chickens cared for. In the village as well as on 
the farm there is something worth while for the aged as well as 
for the child to do. 

In the cities the care of the aged is becoming a difficult problem. 
Many people approaching old age have lost their savings in the 
depression, while some who did not lose all will soon have to 
spend the little remaining. Moreover, with the passage of time 
fewer and fewer will have children upon which to depend in old 
age. The magnitude of the impending problem is not generally 
recognized. At present to provide every person in the United 
States over 65 years of age with a yearly pension of $300 would 
cost $16.20 per capita of the total population. When a station- 
ary population is reached, 14 persons in every hundred will be 
over 65 years old, and this cost will be about $41.00. In a 
declining population the cost would be still greater. Moreover, 
in a stationary population there would be only about 35 gainfully 
employed persons per 100 population. In other words, if all 
persons over 65 years of age were given a pension there would 
be only two and a half contributors for every beneficiary.“ 

The village, at least the rural village, provides for the children 
and the aged. If it can provide remunerative work for those in 
the vigor of life, the problem of maintaining a stationary, or even 


parents, which is often lacking among the families of city laborers. The wives 
seemed to be especially satisfied with the fact that their husbands were spending 
their spare time around the house.” 

“The cities, apparently, are unable to provide wholesome work for the child. 
Schools are provided, it is true—schools that necessarily take up more and more 
of the child’s time. The responsibility of the parent for the training of the 
child tends to become less and less, but not the cost of food and clothing. More 
and more the urban child is becoming a luxury. Sentiment persists, but the 
substance of family life is passing away. 

47See “The Problem of Old Age Dependency,” Monograph Thirteen, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1932, pp. 9-10. 
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slowly increasing population may be solved.** Moreover if fac- 
tories and business establishments in the villages afforded work 
for the young people not needed for farm work, much of the 
movement of rural wealth to the cities resulting from migration 
would cease. Not only the wealth now required to raise and 
educate the children who go to the city would be retained in the 
rural districts, and also that transferred in the settlement of 
estates, but, in addition, much of the wealth accumulated by the 
young men and women during their lifetimes would be retained. 





48There are several economic advantages which villages can offer to manu- 
facturers as well as employees. Land values and home investments or rentals 
are lower, also the cost of many foodstuffs. Frequently the village dweller 
produces much of the fruit, vegetables and poultry products that the family 
needs. Economic security consequently is greater. However, there is less alterna- 
tive employment available. The security is obtained principally through part- 
time farming and accumulation of property. Labor may be expected to accept 
and usually does accept lower wages than in the cities. In the village, more- 
over, there need be no cost involved in money and very little in time or nervous 
vigor in getting to and from work, whereas in cities this is commonly a very 
real drain. One of the reasons that have been given for moving factories from 
cities to small towns and villages is the superior quality of the work that results. 
The villages offer also social advantages. Moreover, people in villages are 
usually more sociable and friendly than city people, perhaps because living con- 
ditions are more natural. It is significant that many city people who can afford 
it move out to suburbs, where living conditions resemble those in rural villages. 

It is also significant that there is a movement of farmers to the villages. 
The automobile and good roads are making it possible for many farmers to 
live in villages or along the main roads and go back and forth from their 
farms. The advantages which a village afford—easy access to a high school 
for the children, with entertainments for adults, churches large enough to 
employ competent pastors, and other amenities of life—compensate for the 
inconvenience in getting to and from work. Where there is no livestock, as 
on fully mechanized wheat farms, this distance may be and often must needs 
be great—10 miles or even more. (I am told of a young farmer in Kansas 
who lives with his parents in a county seat and drives 70 miles to his farm 
each morning during the season.) Where livestock are kept they will usually 
need to be nearby. But in New England and Utah livestock farmers have 
lived in villages for decades, indeed, in New England for centuries. In dairy 
and poultry production, which are increasing more rapidly than other livestock 
enterprises, the farms are small and if the houses are located on the highways 
it is possible, through the use of the automobile, to have practically all the advan- 
tages of the village while remaining on the farm. 

“If a larger proportion of the national wealth is retained in the rural areas, 
it seems probable that this would result in a wider distribution of the national 
income and in a greater purchasing power. The possession of urban wealth is 
probably five times more concentrated than that of rural wealth—See Report 
of Federal Trade Commission, “National Wealth and Income,” Senate Docu- 
ment No. 126, May 1926, p. 60. 
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Regional Distribution of Village Growth.—Ilf rapid suburban 
development and decentralization of industry with increase of 
village population becomes the characteristic feature of the national 
life during the coming years, what are likely to be the changes 
in the regional distribution of the population? This is more 
hazardous to forecast than those changes which would result from 
the resumption of migration to the cities, or from a cessation 
of net migration from the farms. Perhaps no better guess can 
be made than that the regional increase of popuation will be simi- 
lar to the increase of rural nonfarm population between 1920 
and 1930. In Figure 17 it will be seen that an increase occurred 
in every state east of the Mississippi River, with a notable increase 
also in Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and the Pacific Coast states. 
The only states reporting a decrease were Lowa and Minnesota 
(owing probably to the growth of some villages above the 2,500 
census limit for rural population), with an almost stationary con- 
dition in Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana. The largest in- 
creases occurred in southern New England, New York, the South 
Atlantic states, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, 
and California. 


Decentralization of industry would be likely to accentuate this 
trend toward increase of village population in the Atlantic, Appa- 
lachian, Great Lakes and Pacific states, with preference being given 
to areas where wages are low, particularly if such areas are not 
too remote from sources of raw materials and fuel and are rea- 
sonably near to the markets for the manufactured goods.” The 
center of the nation’s population, it may be recalled, is in Indiana, 
while food is cheapest in the central portion of the continent and 
shelter is cheapest in the South. It should also be recalled that 


50To illustrate: E. M. Hoover in “The Location of the Shoe Industry in 
the United States,” Quar. Jr. of Economics, Feb. 1933, p. 256, says—‘“On the 
basis of present conditions it may be estimated that a place offering the induce- 
ment of a 10 percent saving in labor costs would theoretically justify the locat- 
ing of a plant as far as one thousand miles from the point of cheapest access 
to materials, fuel and markets.” 


Fraser and Doriat in the chapter on cotton textiles in their book, “Analyzing 
Our Industries’ (New York, 1932), note,—‘“Southern wages average about 
two-thirds of New England wages. Since labor accounts for from one-half 
to two-thirds of the total manufacturing cost, the importance of cheap labor 
cannot be overestimated. . . . Of secondary importance are such factors as 
taxes, transportation and power.” 
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higher costs of transportation, which have characterized the post- 
war period, tend to increase the importance of proximity to sup- 
plies of raw materials, and fuel, and to markets for finished goods; 
while advances in technique, particularly in labor-saving machinery, 
tend to reduce the importance of cost of living and wages as a 
factor influencing the location of industries. Frequently, also, 
labor-saving machinery tends to reduce the importance of com- 
munity skill and experience. On the whole, the prospect appears 
to be for continued more rapid development of manufacturing in 
the East North Central states and the South than in the East, 
and for accelerated decentralization.” 

One further thought—many cities are primarily commercial 
rather than industrial, and decentralization of commercial activi- 
ties is likely to develop much more slowly than the decentraliza- 
tion of industry. But if the present diminished importance of 
international trade persists, it would seem reasonable to expect a 
retardation in the growth of ocean ports, and, as a corollary, an 
inland trend of the commercially engaged population, accompanied 
possibly by some decentralization. In any case it seems very likely 
that suburban development will continue around these commercial 
cities particularly. 

Village Development and Land Utilization.—lf migration turns 
toward the villages, particularly in the industrial regions, it is 
probable that part-time farming will develop rapidly; while small, 
rather intensive, poultry, dairy, vegetable, and fruit farms to 
supply bulky or perishable foodstuffs for the expanding local 
markets may increase in number. Location with reference to the 
market and to the facilities and conveniences of modern life, such 
as electric power, will become more important factors, doubtless, 
in such farming than levelness of surface or fertility of soil in 
determining the utilization of the land. This is because the grain 
for the cows and poultry will be shipped in from the Corn Belt 
and wheat regions to an even greater extent probably than at 
present; while the local hay and pasture fields will be fertilized 
more adequately and the sustenance secured without the use of 
much machinery. Dairying and poultry production in industrial 
_Tregions are systems of farming exceptionally free from topographic 
and to some extent from soil restrictions, while fruit and veg- 


51An excellent discussion is contained in Keir (Malcolm) “Manufacturing,” 


New York, 1928, pp. 120-148. 
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etables generally are harvested by hand now as they were a cen- 
tury ago and, like the animal industries, do not require level 
land or inherently fertile soils. At the same time the production 
of grain, and of cotton also if cotton picking machines come 
into common use, will probably be influenced even more by topo- 
graphic and soil conditions than at present. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


a 


In conclusion, may I emphasize the importance of conserving 
the youth not only on the farms, but also those in the villages and 
cities. The seriousness of the situation appears to be almost 
wholly unrealized. For a quarter century great interest has been 
taken in conserving the natural resources of the nation. This 
is well. But the human resources are being depleted at a much 
more rapid rate than the natural resources. The soil resources of 
the nation have been diminished since settlement, which occurred 
in much of the United States a century or more ago, possibly 
20%.°* The number of children born annually in the nation has 
dropped nearly 20% during the past 8 years. There is estimated 
to be enough coal reserves in the United States to supply the people 
at the present rate of consumption for hundreds, if not thousands, 
of years. At the present absolute decline in births, averaging 
60,000 fewer each year than the year preceding, the supply of 
children will not last 40 years. 

Of course, it is no more likely that there will be no children 40 
years hence than there will be no coal 400 years hence. Undoubt- 
edly the decline in births, like that of coal resources, will taper 
off before exhaustion is reached. But if the decline in births con- 
tinues ten years longer at the rate during the last ten years, the 
prospect of maintaining permanently the present size of the popu- 
lation of the United States without heavy immigration from abroad 
or a notable diminution in the urban influence will have practically 
disappeared.” 


52See “Recent Social Trends in the United States” (Report of the President's 
Research Committee on Social Trends), Vol. I, Chap. II, “Utilization of Nat- 
ural Wealth,” particularly pp. 94-98. 


**This assumes that the national birthrate will not rise permanently at a 
later time. Under the assumption of an urban influence as pervasive as at 
present, this assumption, I believe, is safe. 
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And ten years more of such decline is entirely possible, indeed 
probable, if present urban attitudes persist and the heavy migra- 
tion of young people from the farms to the cities is resumed. The 
birthrate in some European cities, notably Berlin and Stockholm, 
where knowledge of birth control has permeated, apparently, into 
the lower economic strata of society, is now below 10 per thousand 
population.** Such a birthrate is scarcely two-thirds sufficient to 
maintain permanently a stationary population (after allowing for 
the decrease in proportion of women of childbearing age). That 
such knowledge will soon become almost as common among the 
poorer districts in American cities as it is now in the richer dis- 
tricts seems very likely. Abortions also probably are becoming 
more frequent.** In some large American cities the birthrate has 
fallen to 12 and 13 per thousand population, and the trend is 
rapidly downward. 

It appears that the economic and social system which has devel- 
oped during the past century in the cities within the European 
sphere of civilization is tending toward decline, primarily because 
of its failure to promote the reproduction of the race. More- 


54See Ungern-Sternberg, Roderick von—‘“The Causes of the Decline in Birth- 
rate Within the European Sphere of Civilization’—first prize award in W. P. 
Draper Contest for Essays on Causes of the Declining Birth Rate, Eugenics 
Research Association, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York, 1931, pp. 
117-119. Dr. Ungern-Sternberg sums up his conclusions thus (p. 202): 

“Whatever other causes may be quoted in connection with the declining birth- 
rate, like urbanization of the population, prosperity, popularization of contra- 
ceptive methods, emancipation from church, competition of pleasures, housing- 
problem, unfavorable economic situation, etc., they cannot be called independent 
causes for declining birth-rate since all these manifestations can finally be traced 
to the main cause—they are but enhancing and favoring factors. 

“Therefore, the causa causans of the declining birth-rate within the western 
European sphere of civilization is the striving spirit, a derivation of capitalis- 
tic mentality.” 

55In Germany officially reported abortions are increasing rapidly. In Berlin 
abortions now almost equal the number of births. Such data are not available 
in the United States, but the observations of obstetricians indicate a trend 
similar to that in Germany. This situation suggests the futility of legal 
restrictions on dissemination of birth control information. Altering the social 
environment would appear to be a more effective means of meeting the situation. 

%6“The fall of the birthrate in Britain, Europe, America, Australia, wherever 
the European races have spread, remains one of the most important events of 
the past century. With all that lies behind it and all that it may portend, I 
am inclined to reckon it a turning point in human history”’—Sir William Bever- 
idge, “Changes in Family Life,” London, 1932, pp. 48-49. 
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over, this urban system threatens to drag down with it the older 
rural civilization, which has become dependent upon it. This rural 
civilization and the European peoples who have developed it, also 
many features of the urban civilization, are, I am confident, worth 
saving. The most feasible means, it seems to me, of saving this 
civilization, is through relocation of industrial establishments in 
villages,” and the further development of suburban residential 
districts around commercial cities, in the hope that the more pleas- 
ant and normal environment will promote family life and encourage 
the raising of children. This seems a better way than grants from 
the government of aid to parents, and to be worth while even 
if it fails fully to prevent a continued decline in the birthrate.® 

Planning for the Future-—If the next stage in our national 
history proves to be the development of villages, thousands of 
them scattered along the highways, there is a vast task to be 
undertaken in planning the utilization of the land. Industrialists, 
engineers, geographers, regional planners, soil experts, agrono- 
mists, foresters, agricultural and industrial economists, and others, 
including farmers, will all have work to do. Many farmers are 
already moving from the hills down to the highways, while more 
city people are moving out along these highways and building 
homes and chicken houses, as well as bizarre eating places and 
highly illuminated gasoline stations. A few manufacturers are 


57Although many manufacturing plants now located in large cities may move 
to villages and small cities, not many people are likely to move with them. 
Relocation is most likely to occur in prosperous times when many employees 
can find other employment in the cities. Moreover, one object in moving the 
factory will be, in most cases, to obtain lower-priced local labor. Decentral- 
ization of industry, therefore, is not likely to alter greatly the social: attitudes 
of rural people through direct contact with migrants from the cities. 


*8However, I believe it very desirable that medical and health service be 
maintained and made freely available by the state, just as educational facilities 
have been. If parents had to pay tuition for the education of their children, 
and education were compulsory, the birthrate probably would have fallen even 
more rapidly than it has. 


Associated with the village life the conviction may spread, supported by 
religious teaching, that children are worth having. ‘The Christian religion 
developed under similar conditions in the ancient Roman Empire, but it found 
solace in a world to come. It may seem a vain hope to some, nevertheless, I 
think we may look forward with considerable confidence to a movement of 
religious intensity, when the danger of both national and racial decline becomes 
widely realized. 
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moving their factories from the cities to the small towns and 
villages. Resettlement of the land has started, and there is grave 
danger that unless planning precedes settlement there will be in- 
adequate provisions made for the establishment of permanently 
prosperous industries, pleasant homes, and part-time farms. 

In planning we need constantly to keep in mind that there is 
plenty of land—the scarcity will be of people, not of land. Let 
the village roads be wide, the grounds around each house ample, 
and spaces reserved for playgrounds and parks and primeval for- 
ests. In planning we should not think of the land first, but of 
the people, particularly the young people—what will they want to 
do, how will they want to live. The young people are the hope 
of the future, and the future is more important than the present. 

The economic disorder during recent years has emphasized the 
importance of planning. City planning was recognized over a 
century ago, when the city of Washington and other cities were 
laid out. Regional planning has been recognized only in recent 
years, as urban and rural became intermingled along broad mar- 
gins, while agricultural distress and tax delinquency focused atten- 
tion on the need of controlling the use of farm and forest land. 
The possibility of national planning is only now awakening inter- 
est. But it is not yet realized, even by the leaders of the planning 
movement, so far as I am aware, that if this movement is to 
be more than a passing whim of the people there must be a change 
in the national psychology. This change must consist, essentially, 
of a shift in emphasis from the present to the future. 

During the pioneer period the American people dreamed of the 
future. Here in Washington there was the vision of a capital 
city growing out of the forest and the swamp. In the West, like- 
wise, the founders and early residents of hundreds of villages 
envisioned the muddy streets made into boulevards and the flimsy 
frame houses transformed into homes of brick and stone. The 
farmers did not lack a vision. Though many of them lived in 
log cabins or sod houses, amidst stumps and stones, they dreamed 
of wide fields, fertile soils, and a comfortable home, and spent a 
lifetime clearing and improving the land. In many cases they 
did this while realizing that their children, not themselves, would 
enjoy the fuller life. America before the World War was a land 
of ideals and confident hope. 
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Then came the War and its aftermath. The young people 
returning from the foreign battle fields or training camps, mostly 
to the cities, were disillusioned; while in agriculture the economic 
situation stifled the hopes of those who looked forward to farm- 
ing. Millions migrated to the cities, attracted by the prosperity 
and the pleasures which urban life appeared to offer. The vision 
of the future passed away, and the eyes of the people turned 
toward the present. Many tried to get rich quick, others sought 
the pleasures of the day, and nearly all failed to realize the debt 
owed to the past and the obligation to the future. The national 
philosophy became Epicurean, and this philosophy has begun to 
yield its fruit. 

The great need today is a new vision of the future, and a will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the sake of the generations to come. It 
is probable that if we seek first a better world for the children, 
we will obtain a better world for ourselves. Whether we profit 
personally or not, the better world must be sought, for a civiliza- 
tion in which the birthrate, after it has reached the population 
maintenance level, continues to fall 2 to 4% a year is on the 


road to rapid decline. In planning for the future, we must assume 
a more stable society and then seek to bring it to pass. And this 
plan must begin with a vision. I submit for your consideration 
the vision of the village. 
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Mr. E. H. Wiecking and Mr. C. L. Holmes, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and to Professor A. B. Wolfe, Ohio 
State University; also to Howard A. Turner, S. W. Mendum, O. M. Johnson, 
and Miss Nettie P. Bradshaw, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, for providing data or checking certain state- 
ments. Above all, the author is indebted to Professors Warren Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, of Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Oxford University, Ohio, and to Dr. Frank Lorimer, for many basic data as well 
as for helpful advice. 





